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ABSTRACT 

This guidebook provides practical in£ormation £or 
developing educational partnerships, which is based on the 
experiences o£ 30 di££erent partnerships in the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement's (OERI) Educational Partnership Program. 
Conclusions about the process of developing a partnership are 
offered. First, partnerships should be developed if there is a shared 
concern about a real problem that can be best addresf^u by 
organizations from different sectors working together. Second, 
beginning a successful partnership requires communication among 
participants about the nature of the concerns, the feasibility of a 
partnership to address those concerns, organization, roles and 
responsibilities, and the content and focus of activitiesr Third, 
successful partnerships require leadership to build commitment and 
gather resources, use evaluation and strategic and adaptive planning, 
and acknowledge and confront problems. Finally, there is no singls 
way to ensure successful partnership development. However, successful 
partnerships exhibit open information sharing at every point. 
Specific sections address the following questions: What are the steps 
to developing a successful educational partnership? How does a 
successful partnership begin? How do successful partnerships begin 
implementation? What is the role of evaluation and planning?; what 
happens when things go wrong? and Will the effort be worthwhile? The 
appendix contains the Educational Partnerships program directory. 
(LMI) 
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FOREWORD 



The effort to create educational opportunities for all our students and to 
prepare them for the challenges that await them in the coming century 
requires the best from all of us. One way schools, businesses, universi- 
ties, and social and cultural organizations are working to meet this chal- 
lenge is by creating partnerships among themselves. When I was gover- 
nor of South Carolina, we employed a statewide partnership to reform the 
hundreds of schools in the state. Positive and quick results emerged. As 
Secretary of Education, I visit communities, schools, colleges, and 
businesses throughout America. Those attacking the problems together- 
in a coliaborative approach-tend to be more successful. We believe this 
Guide to Developing Educational Partnerships w\\ be of considerable 
assistance to local communities seeking to create their educational 
partnerships. 

The guidebook provides practical information that is drawn from the 
experience of 30 different partnerships. Some focused on the transition 
students must make from school to wori<. Others concentrated on im- 
proving schools' curriculum and instruction. Still othei^ built on local 
systemic reform initiatives. Because their objectives varied, so did their 
choice of partners. Overall.'they included both large and small businesses, 
museums and other cultural organizations, social service agencies, and 
institutions of higher education. Each partnership experienced the plea- 
sures and pains of developing new relationships. And some cleariy 
accomplished more than others. Together, they constitute a valuable set 
of experiences that car enrich the wori< of others. 

What makes this handbook particulariy useful is the fact that it builds 
on research and evaluation data. That is, when the guidebook says an 
approach works, the reader can be confident that the assertion is backed 
by research evidence. 

The Guide to Developing Educational Partnerships is being made 
available to help communiti:;s throughout the United States bring together 
different types of organizations to ensure that children and youth are well- 
prepared for the exciting future awaiting them. 



Richard W. Riley 

U.S. Secretary of Education 
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PREFACE 



In less than a decade, educational partnerships to improve elementary 
and secondary education have become fixtures in thousands of school 
districts. Educational partnerships connect schools to community and 
sociai service agencies, cultural institutions, businesses, industry, and 
institutions of higher education to pursue joint activities. 

For the most part, individuals in schools, businesses, or other agen- 
cies begin to develop partnerships through trial and error. As a result, 
although many efforts have been productive, others have led to frustra- 
tion. Enough is now known about what makes partnerships get off to a 
good start. This information will help anyone who wishes to start a 
partnership and avoid as many frustrations as possible. 

In 1989, the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
of the U.S. Department of Education joined efforts to encourage educa- 
tional partnerships. OERI provided funding for partnerships with public 
elementary and secondary schools that have a variety of educational 
improvement goals. OERI also funded the Southwest Regional Labora- 
tory (SWRL) and the Institute for Educational Leadership (lEL) to docu- 
ment and evaluate the funded partnerships. Our goal is to determine the 
impacts of the funded partnerships, both on educational organizations 
and the community, and to find the processes and structures associated 
with positive impacts. After studying the Educational Partnerships 
Program, we have some insights into actions that can give partnership 
developers a good start in their work. 

The educational partnerships we studied included some sponsored by 
school districts, some by institutions of higher education, some by not- 
for-profit agencies, and some by business-dominated consortia. They 
addressed a variety of concems, including curriculum reform, school-to- 
work transition, coordinated social services, and systemic change. In 
short, the OERI-funded educational partnerships are much like other 
partnerships that exist throughout the nation. 

We have come to a major conclusioi;: There is no single way to 
ensure successful partnership development. However, at every point, 
successful partnerships exhibit open information sharing— they discuss 
where they are and where they want to go. These discussions help clarify 
and sometimes change roles and activities. 

This guide is for partnership developers, particularly those who won't 
receive federal funds. It gives advice to potential partners, whether they 
come from schools or other organizations. Following our data collection 
and analysis, the research team met to consider the implications of our 
findings for others who wish to develop partnerships. The result is rooted 
in the evaluation and is organized around major issues confronting 
partnership developers. Our advice is accompanied by examples from the 
oartnerships funded by OERI. A directory of the partnership projects is 
rn|/- jdedln the guide. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Educational partnerships connect sciiools to community and social service 
agencies, cultural institutions, businesses, industry, and institutions of 
higher education to pursue joint activities that benefit schools and commu- 
nities. For the most part, individuals in schools, businesses, or other 
agencies begin to develop partnerships through trial and error. As a result, 
although many efforts have been productive, others have led to frustration. 
Enough is now known about what makes partnerships get off to a good 
start. The information in this guide will help anyone who wishes to start a 
partnership avoid as many frustrations as possible. 

• Partnerships should be developed If there is a shared concern 
about a real problem that can best be addressed by organizations 
from different sectors woricing together. 

• Beginning a successhii partnership requires communication 
among potential participants about 

• the nature of the concerns that led to the idea of developing a 
partnership; 

• whether a partnership is a good way to address those concerns; 

• the organization of the partnership; 

• the specific roles and responsibilities of partners; and 

• the content and focus of partnership activities. 

Once a partnership is formed, others are told about the plans. 

• In successful partnerships, leadership builds commitment and gathers 
resources. The resources are used to help participants become comfort- 
able with and adept at new ways of performing. 

• Successful educational partnerships use evaluation and strategic and 
adaptive planning to ensure that activities meet local needs and condi- 
tions. 

• Successful partnerships acknowledge and confront problems, using 
them as the opportunity to build relationships among partners. 

Partnerships can enhance educational opportunities for students and 
provide teachers and business representatives with the chance to grow. The 
challenges are stimulating and the outcomes rewarding. 
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SECTION I 



WHAT ARE THE STEPS TO DEVELOPING 

A SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL PARTNERSHIP? 

Devel<yingasucccssfiii cducatiooal partnersfaip is not easy, Fartofthe 
difficulty is that there is no skig)[ew^ Anddiisgiiide 
does not conclude with a formula* However, certain j>r&io^/es emerged 
from our study oi OERI partnerships that should be sqpplied by those who 
wish to use pflDrtnersh^ as vdiicles for educational in^rovc^^ 

L Successfol educational partnersh^ address real problems. Poten- 
tial partners should share their perc^oos d the problems faced in die community 
andinthesdiools. F(»rmal needs assessment help focus activities, 
important that participants identify shared concerns to ^diich tfaey can commit 
themselves and their organizations. Not ali problems are best addressed througjh 
partnerships so die disaissicxis d problems should include conversations about 
whether developing a partnership is an appropriate re^nse. 

2. Successfid educational pattnersh^ can take many forms. Partner- 
sMps can operate widi a dominant partner, as a coaUtion, or as a collabora^ Itis 
not so much the organization of the partnershq) but ^^ether it is appropriate for the 
problems being addressed and die community in which the partnership is situated 

3. Successful educational partnerships build (m conversations with all 
players that include discussion about the content of activities. Priorto 
forming a partnership, all organizations, including die unit, such as a school, to be 
affected, must engage in disaission about the partnershq). The conversations provide 
necessary information about linuts and possibilities and buiUoH^ Aldioug^it 
is possible to gain commitment after die partnersh^ is formed, inq)lementation is 
smoodier if parties are on board as work begins. The more die partnership 
requires individuals to change what diey are doing and how diey relate to one anodier, 
die more iaportant it is for diem to be invoked in early conversations. S(Knepattner- 
ships simply reorganize existing activities or bring existing multiple partnershqis under 
anumbrdla. Prepartnership conversations, vdiile necessary, can be less detailed in 
diose circumstances. 

4. Successful educational partnerships communicate with all partici- 
pants and the community after tiiey have been organized. Eariy partnership 
communications should focus on die reason for die parmership, including die 
problems it is designed to address. Conmiunicati(m of die content and die roles of 
participants also is important These communications should respect die existing 
knowledge and skill of participants. Those who will receive services from die partner- 
ship should be informed d service availability, and diose vAio are expected to change 
practice should be told of die time commitments required and die supports diey will 
receive. 



Developing a soccessfol 
Mhicatiooai partnership is 
not easy. Parted die 
difficulty is that there is no 
single way checklist to 
follow. ^odtitisgMidedoes 
not conclude widi a fonnida. 
However, certain princ^^ 
emerged from our study of 
OERI partnerships tiiat 
should be sqpf^ied by those 

wish to use partner- 
ships as vdhides for educa- 
ticmal hi^rovenient 
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5. hcadasSnp in suooessfoi alucatkmai parbiershiris hd^ build 
conunitiiieiitandsi^poilsadi^ Leadershq)canbe(listribu^ 
paitidpating oiganiiatkMis or one 

bKlmcMleadetsh^canbefa^^ llieleadersfa^fi]»lk»iin]stfit 
the nature of die paitnets. Itfi(»rem]^aQpaitiq[)atmg(^^ 
leadeis, fadlitalive or distri^^ 

6. SuGoessfiil educadooai portner^iips provide resources, portkalarty 
tedinkd assis^aiKe, to those are 

and/orrebtiousli^ NeoessaiyresouimindudetraD^ 

talenit to activities, aiKlpiovidin^ Ibe greater ^d»ngeiequiied at 

the activity levd, die greater tbe need f^^ 

training aj[Kl identifying appropriate pers(x^ When partnerdiq)S aim for 

change in policy devdopment, assistance ficom fodlitators hdps policymakers 
implement new of devdoping and implementing policy. 

7. Successfideducatioiial partnerships eng£^ in evalua^ 
adqvtive fanning. In addition to identifyir^ needs for particular activities, si^ 
folpartoei^ps analyze community denK)g^^ Ibey 
also gadier information about past innovations and how peqde fed about previous 
efforts as well as constraints diat may limit die operations in one or mcMe organizations. 
The need for such information is one reason all players should be invoked in early 
discussions. Gadieringinfonnation also modds die kind ofopenexdiange necessary 
for successful operadoa Equally inq)ortant,$uccessfid educational partoe^^ 
engage in evaluation so dmges can be made in reqx)nse to proU^ 

dius everyone can learn whe^ die partnership is having an inq>^ 

8. Successful educatiooaipar4DerdiipsackiK>wi€dgeafidco^^ 
problems. ProUems are used as an opportunity to examine processes and struc- 
tures. Decisionmaking procedures are designed to advance di^partnersb^ 
sdv« die immediate prcrfdem Efficiency in dealing widi concerns is less in^rlant 
dian ensuring omtinuingpartnersh^ cohesion. Partners take into account die feding^ 
and interests of (me anodier when making deciskHis\vidiin dieiro^ organiza 



SECTION II 



HOW DOES A SUCCESSFUL PARTNERSHIP BEGIN? 

Beguiling a successful partner^p requires cfMnmunksitioa amoag poten* 
tial participants about 

• tiie nature (^the concerns that led to the idea of deveic^ 
partnership; 

• wfaeAer a partnersh^ is a good way to address those concerns; 

• the organization <tf the partnership; 

• the specific roles and respmsibilities of partners; and 

• the content and focus <tfpartnerdi^ activities* 

Once apartnership is formed, others are toldaliout its plans. 

In a community, almost anyone can propose to develop a parmersh^ to improve 
schools. Before groups or individuals plunge in organizing a partnership, talk with 
othen> and make some decisions. 

Rrst, decide whether those involved want to commit time, energy, m(mey, or other 
resources to a partnershq). Some educational problems are probably better ad- 
dressed without a partnership. However, some problems can only be addressed by an 
interoiganizalional arrangement such as a partnership. A common exanq)le is concern 
that noncoil^e-bound students have little understandng of worlq)lace requirements. 
If such a concern exists, students can benefit from connecticHis between schools and 
workplaces. 

In deciding whether a partnership is appropriate, potential partners should define 
the problem they are addr^sing. Once the problem is defined and the decision made 
thai a partnership is appropriate, there needs to be a strata for partnerdiip develop- 
merit An early step is to discuss the goal of the partnership, its organization, and the 
activities participants will carry out 

Finally, once agreements are made, the existence of the partnership must be 
communicated to others, inchiding those who will receive services, personnel in 
partidpaiing agencies, and the public at large. 

Should We Develop a Partnership? 

A partnership should be developed if there is shared concern aliout a real 
problem that can best be addressed by organizations from diflferent sectors 
woridng together. 

The most basic decision in starting a partnership is whether a partnership is the 
appropriate mechanism for soKing identified problems and achieving identified goals. 
Ihe decisionmaking process requires conversations among all potential partners. 

At the start, the people or groups initiating the partnership need to tik to potential 
partners about what they see as the problem. The individuals included depend largely 
on the proWem fiadng the community. The purpose of these conversations is to find 
out if (^ers share the concern. Many partnerships, for example, are formed because 
businesses are unhappy with the quahty of their entry-level employees. A business 
pei^ mi^ begin by talking to the superintendent about how to i^ 
O school graduates. Or,aschoolsuperintendentmayseekthesuiq[)ortd[local 



B^;inning a suocessM 
partnership requires 
communication amcmg 
potential participants about 

• the nature of the concerns 
that led to the idea of 
developing a partnership; 

• whether a partnership is a 
gc^ way to address d^ose 
concerns; 

• the organization of die 
partnership; 

• the specific roles and 
responsibilities of part- 
ners; and 

• the content and focus of 
partnership activities. 



The iTaOSt basic decision in 
starting a partnership is 
whedier a partnership is the 
appropriate mechanism f j^r 
solving identified problems 
and achieving identified 
goals. The decisionmaking 
process requires conversa- 
tions among all potential 
partners* 
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At outset, (Mrticipaals 
need to agree that a prob- 
lem exists and that a part- 
nership is a good wsiy of 
dcflling^it 
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businesses to provide tutors or role modds to urban studoits who dcxi't know peo[de 
with pnrfesskMiai or technical jobs. Or,acomDiuni;yorgovenimentleadermay 
bdieve diat the sdiools need major and deep reform, whi^ 
accomplish widiomoul^dea)llaborati(Mi. Approadiodiers in die community and 
leader^ in the schod to seek agreement abcHit die need for rdbm 

SbouUanwetingbecaMsoaapotentialpar^^ 
whether to start a partnership, or sbo^ 

ofy? At diis early stage, it really doesn't matter. Successful paitner^i^ can begin widi 

a series (tf oneK)nK>ne conversations amcHig potential part 

behdd. During diisGq[)loratory phase, die goal is to 

working togedier. Later, when people have ^reed to work togedier,diey can all 

dedde whedier to hokl meetings of die M group or use some odier way of comm 

eating. 

At die outset, participants need to agree diat a problem exists and diat a partner- 
ship is a good way (tfdesdingwidi it Some conmiunitiesas^id recognizing proUems. 
A successfid partnership is difficub to launch in such a communis Does tkit mean die 
community can ;i^»^sohfe its problems? No. Itmeansdiatapartnersh^isnofdie 
waytogo. Individuals and organizations can ad on die problem dirm^odierni^^ 
whketakingstq)stobuildsharedrecogDid(mofneedsdiatsho^ One 
ws^ of doing diis is to gadier data about die problem. 

One partnersUp shorn b(wtUs can work. Initymembers 
ofOpe Chamber ofCommercecoifiplained among apemsel^ 
about the preparation of students for tvork Tbey noted tiMt the 
cfmnmnity bad virtually full ernplaymenty but that g 
almoststopped As a tesuU of the comfortable employment 
figures, few in the community concerned about student 
preparationforuw1t,particulariy because there u)as a bi^ rate 
ofenrollment in postsecondafy institutions, liedfomber 
decided to seek data about noncoUege-bomui students a9%dibe 
views of the business comnumity. To gain commiiment from 
the local comnmnity college and p$iblic school district, chamber 
members involved them in the design and analysis process. The 
stwfy revealed shared concern about i^fportunities for students 
who were not pr^unif^for college as well as the skills of Ofe 
workforce. Therefore, a partnership was devek^ped to address 
those problems. 

Why is shared identijkation of pn)blemw Sinqdy because 

devel(^ing a partnership requirss a substantial commitment of time and energy. 
Partnerships are con^nlexinnovatiOTS. At die very least, dieyinvoh«proposeo changes 
in oiganizational arrangements and in programs. Neither type of diange is easy to 
make. Bodi come widi obstacles and problems. Coasequendy,ifpeo{rfeareg(^to 
put in die effort to sobe die problems and surmount die obstacles, di^ must all be sure 
itiswordiwhile 

Frequendy, partnerships and activities are begun because someone wants to 
demonstrate d)k die business or school system is aware of and partid{^ 
activities reflecting current trends. When people start a partnershq) to get good 
puUidty, it usually doesn't work. At die onset, diere may be mudi attention from die 
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press, but in the long run, it's virtually inq)ossible to get people to inclement new 
activities \^tien they see the effort as a show effort ti contrast, when tfiey think there is 
areason for the required efort, diey^U do what is needed 

Does one oppormnistk partner Probably not, if the other 

participating partners are strong and have a solid comniitmenL We found, for ex- 
anqile, at least two projects with a techndogyfiiXMS that were succ^^ Inboth,the 
technological organization entered the partnership wifli the not-quite-hidden agenda of 
increasing the market for flieir products. In both instances, flie other partners focused 
on changing curriculum and instruction so students were in chaise of dieir own 
learning rather than experiencing teacher<entereddassn)oms. Because the greatest 
dianges in behavior and problems arose in addressing the real problem, the opportu- 
nistic motive of the businesses did not hinder implementation in these cases. 

Despite the importance d shared understanding and agreement about a problem, 
we underbid that most endeavors have some opportunism in them. However, be 
s\ixei\M±eopportmim does not qffkt the core su^ 
Further, it is p(^le to dilute die influence of an opportunistic partner by the partner- 
ship structure chosen. The sdection of structure should reflect what has come out of 
the conversations about wdiether die community will support a partnership. 

How Should Partnerships Be Organized? 



No sin^e organization fits all circumstances. 



Partnerships, contrary to popular myth, don't necessarily have similar organiza- 
tions or require absolute collaboration and levels of equality among partners. In Sact, 
partnerships can be organized in various ways, and collaboration can range from 
working together on specific activities to shared decisionmaking about all activities. 
The appropriate oiganiMon is related to the goals of die partnership, the reasons 
people get involved, and the commitments they are willing to make. 

Early efforts to find out whether odiers in die onnmunity ^lare an interest in 
developing a partnership should provide information tliat hdps with decisi<His about 
organization. The conversations reveal whedier potential partners share a sense of 
problem and wdiedier they are willing to commit time and otfier resources to sohing it 
The c(Miversations also reveal the limits they wish to place on ihdr participation or the 
importance of the problem to dieir own oiganizatiorial goals. As a result, the group 
can select an organization that is most likely to be successful. 

It may bCy as in one partnership, that health service pnwid- 
ers in the community agreed that poor health among students 
constittited a major barrier to achievement in school. Atthe 
same tinWy however, the providers believed that they could only 
participate in a school-based clinic and in reviewing a health 
curriculum. In contrasty another comm$mity with a similar 
problem had health care providers who wished to be involved in 
collaborative efforts that included school-based clinics, health 
edsication, and work-place experiences for students. The 
different partnership organizations that resulted were both 
successful 
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Partnerships, contrary to 
popular mytli, don't neces- 
sarily have similar oiganiza- 
tions or require absolute 
collaboration and levels of 
equality anm^ partners. In 
&£t, partnersh^ can be 
organized in various ways, 
and collaboratioo can range 
from workii^ together on 
specific activities to Glared 
decisionmaking about all 
activities, lliesqpprc^riate 
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Iluee typeset partnership oigan^ (a) primaiypaitnei/ 

limited partnerships (b) coalitiixi partnershq)S, and (c) cdlabotatwepartnersh^K. 

PrtmaryPartner/UmitedPart^^ 

Tlie primary paitneiylimited paitnershq) st^ 

other oiganizalicMis providing services either to it or to The limited partners are 
OMKXptuallysiinilartoransultants. As partners, diey don't receive pay; rafter, die 
puUic relations and psychological rewards that come from being i»rt of a community 
endeavor are dKir remuneratioo. 

AnexatnpkofaprinutrynimUedpart^^ 
prnvi^volmteertutontnOnediH 
i^proacb. the prbmny partner pnwUtessitfiportf^ 
coardirmtlmuMiHpmtkipatlngscboo^ 
deteloptnentfsMrteadfersarul volunteers One supporting 
partner belpsidemiJyscbools4mdne8Ma^ 
the other pmiMes the content e:^ertise a 
ir^events and assistance in develeph^amanual 

is this type of partnership (^jp^ When rae partner is j(Mning for 
qpportunisuc motives. The limited role of one partner also wiU limit the ne^^ 
of q^rtunism and, at die same time, take ads^tage of what 
ofifer. The primary/limited structure also is ai^rx^r^ 
contribute to die partnership, ^ace dear boundaries around di^ This 
type of partnership may work when, for legal or local pditical reasons, it is important 
for (Hie partner to have stnxig control cl die venture 

The primary partnec/limitedpartnerAq) can provide services, trainii^, and 
materials, v^Mdi, in turn, can infiim»sdio(^ To die extent dutpartid- 

pating nmschod organizations are influenced by didr participation, primary/limited 
partnerships also inay increase support for education in die com^^ Indeed,indie 
exariq)le ctod above, volunteers r^(Mt nw 

greatersqpportforeducadon. Fmally,tiiistype<rfpartnersh5)aUowsavi^ 

partner to set the agenda for dwsevvto are more pedestrian in di^ Over 

time, flirou^ leadership, die visionary may get odiers ^ di2^^ 

attovv^ vvork to begin immediatdy and pn)vides an arena 

However, it may be limited in its aWlity to address new issues or problems different 

from diose around which it was formed. 

Coalition Partnerships 

&)aUtionpartnerdiipsboastadivisionoflaborainong Eadi partner 

deddes vvhat to do widiin a broad framevvork artkidat^ 

and conducts particular activities. Partners are equal but bring diCEereot interests and 

skills to die arrangement In educational partneidnps, as in pcJitks, 

best when die inv*«d organizations agree about a particular proW^ Each partner 

has brtwd, and sometimes even very different, goals to 

necessary to adiieving die broad gcnls. 
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V^cmaxdiHomc^pn^niate? When partners agree about a specific problem 
in a coiamunity even if they disagree a^ 
Work can be^i to soke the proUem\vithom having to addiess the man^ 
disagreement CoaUtions are paiticulariyuse&d in divided commimities^^ 
shared concern about how wdl students are prepared to enter die wrkplace. 
Businessescancommitresourcesbecausetheyneedwdl-preparedwork^ Schools 
readity agree to partidpate to provide activities that nx)^^ 
and learn more. Community groups, such as local dvil ri^ts organizations, frequently 
become active boosters of siKii coaMons because die^ 
their constituents resultii^ from the partnership. 

(k)aliH(m partnerships are exemplified by otw 
designed to facilitate the transition firm scbooi to adult 
respimsibiHty that involves mtiltiple partners^ including 
businesses, a regional occt^aHonal center, an alternative high 
scboolfi^r potential dropouts, a commtttiity college, a state 
wtiversity, the county employment services office, and the 
county Division on Aghig. Each organization provides services 
to students, and, in some cases, two organizations provide the 
same service (e.g., developing programs and articulating 
coursework so students receive botip bigb sdtool and community 
coUege credits). Meetings oftbefitll group are stmpfyfifr 
infimnation sharing as each organization has dear responsi- 
bilities fi»r particular objectives attd activities. 

Coalitions are common forms (rf partnership. They bring togedier organizations 
widi complementary skills and interests. They promote focus, \^ch concentrates 
efforts and can lead to major systemwide changes. A positive community inq)act can 
stem from demonstrating coalescence around educaticHial issues. 

Along widi their vahie, coalitions are subject to a msqor limitation in tiiat the 
partnership may be unable to shift activities to address new concerns. Forexample,if 
community concern shifts from school-to-work transiticMi issues to worries about 
elementary school mathematics and science teaching, the partnership dted above 
would not be able to make die change. This is because the organizations involved have 
no particular expertise in dementary sdiool sdence and matiiematics curriculum, and 
the nature of a coalition limits opportunities to discuss new concerns. However, some 
partners mi^t build on tiidr current experience to devdop new coalitions. 

Collaborative Partnerships 

A collaborative partnership invohes division di labor among equal partners; however, 
decisionmaking is a continuous process and Shared annong partners Eachpartneris 
empowered to participate in all decisions. The partnership becomes an organizatim in 
itsejf, eventually achieving legal status in many communities. AnM)ng the OERI-ftmded 
partnerships, for example, several have become not-for-profit organizations in which 
representatives (rf the partners serve as the board of directors. 
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When ate coBabonOk^partfwrsh^appnpi^ lacommuDMes^a 
Glared concern aboitt a proUm or set ^pnMems that m only 
involving multiple organkatictfis. Fuithefj participants recognize the iimits of tbeir 
expertise and the value of others'. A amunwi issue on ^di partners move to 
collaboration is in prquringinkits and toddlers for demeatarysdiooL PuUicschodi 
iqniesentaiives rect^nize the iii^ottance of chiM care and heaMi agencies in 
a base for schodi readiness. (Md care and healdi agencies recognize die vahie of 
woitogwiAsdiools—^ere the children will eventually attend. All acknowledge the 
importance d[ preventive medidne in preparing students for school And businesses 
are pleased to be involved in a program that increases modiers' attendance at woric 
and provides die base for inpraved educational outcomes. 

Furdiermore, odlaboratiaas vroik in oxnmunities in «4iich a shared sense <^ 
aisis or of hope exists, acconqnnied fay a shared sense (tfoMi&sioD about 
should be dime to move forward. 

One comtmmity that receivedfundingjrom OERIJor 
exampk,um the beUwetber of the ecoHomk downturn. Three 
major en^loyers bad left, atut the fourth, the largest, was 
engaged in nujor layoffs. In fact, U recently announced U was 
closUtg its plant. Anall businesses, political organizations, 
civic gnn^dvarlgftls organizations, the localpublic schools, 
welfare organizations, health agencies, local charities, and the 
community college all expressed concern abotU the potential 
"death" of the conununity. Although numy ideas were floating 
around, no onefelt he or she had tife ultimate answer. The 
partnersh^ was proposed as a uwyforpet^U to come together, 
decide m priorities, and undertake programs to improve 
education and support economic development. 

Although not yet fully developed, the resulting 
communityuidepartnersh^ aspires to and is movit^ toward 
collabonOioH. lie governing body represents a variety of 
businesses, community service agencies, and the dty and county 
schools. Decisions are made by work groi^ designated by the 
govemii^ body, either throug/i votes or by buimig consensus. 
In a$ty event, whatever is decided is implemented by all partici- 
pating mganizations. Cfcottrse,stmie problems in implement- 
ing Ote model occur, but participants are clear that they wish to 
iron out the problems rather than change the structure. 

Collaboratives are difficult parmerships to devdq). They require building trust 
and understanding and sohing problems in new ways. They require, for examf^, 
business partners' undersunding of schooling processes and sckxd partners' under- 
standing of how businesses operate. At base, participants must come to understand 
that the knowlec^ held in one OTganization is different frorn, not better than, the 
knovdedgehddinanodier. Once that understanding is devdoped, the needed levd of 
tnist exists to acknovviedgeproWeras and use combined expeitise to s(A« them. In die 
(MQ-fanded partnerships, we found a great deal of concern about esaposing oiganiza- 
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tional problems to others. As a result, collaborative relationships £^ 
eariy difficulties. However, if die difficulties are addressed, the pai^ 
aa:onydish the goals it sa out to adneve, a^ 
increase its sc(^ in tCTQS (tf numbers of partners and issu^ 

Widiin die 0ERl4mded pactnership projects, we found no examples d '^partner- 
ships in ffom^ 012^' allfaou^ we know dieye^ Insuch'^partner- 
ships," one or more participants donates money or goods widiout further invoh«nent 
in die activities. Such an^gements may serve positive purposes, but diey are outside 
die focus of diis guide. 

Identifying problems and deciding on an qjpn^riate oiganizatim are necessaiy to 
beginning a successM partnership. However, equal attention to devdoping shared 
expectations (tf what partners attribute and die programs die partners^ 
sponsor also is required. These eocpedadons result from prqparlnershq)co 

Why Is it Important To Hold Prepartnership Conversations? 

Participants need to hai^ the same ideas about what each 
wiiat pfactkal changes the partneiship wiU reqi^ 
partnerdiip activities. 

Once potentia 1 partners agree diat a particular problem or set (tf problems should 
be addressed thro agh a partnershq) and have a general sense of the appropriate 
structure for the partner^, anodier set of conversations is needed These conversa- 
tions, \diich we've termed *'prq)artnership" conversations, result in real commitments 
of partners' resources. In contrast to die conversations that €3q)lore whether a 
partnership is desirable, which can take place eidier throu^ individual meetings or in 
one large meeting, prq»rtnership OMiversations are hdd in ways related to die likely 
organization. For 'jxa!iq4e,s(Hnehokl discussions about a coUs^ 
of all potential coiiaborators. It's also probably best to have a group meeting when 
developing a coalition. However, primaryi4imited partnerships can be establish 
a series of one^n-one axiversatic«s. 

The purpose die prqpartnership conversations is to ensure diat pa^ 
dieirfonnal relationship widi matched expectations a^ First, 
potential partners need to agree on die roles diey are expected to including time 
and financial cononiitments and stk. "^assignments. Second, diere should be discussions 
about die program OHitent being addressed, lliird, if ext^nal funding is being sou^t, 
potential partners shoukl learn about ^xtodie/re expected to do to get die ftmding 
and how fimdswiUaffed work each pa^ tliereisno 
particular order in which die: :^ issues need to be discussed The point is diat all must 
be decided upon among die partners. 

Why is opm conversation so important? The prq)artnership conversations 
enable partners to understand one anodier, dieir major concerns, and die constraints 
under which each operates. In Section IV, we provide more details about issues to be 
explored widi potential partners in diese conversations and as work continues. Now, 
we want to emphasize die value of hdding conversaticxis and urge diat all participants 
beopenindieiraMnmunications. We found, for example, diat partners >^io openly 
acknowledge limitations on dieir activities were able to form strcHig partnerships. 



I\d1icipants need to have 
the same ideas about what 
eadi is gcringto do, "tiiiat 
practical dun^ tiie 
partner^i^ will require, 
and the content of partner- 
ship activities. 



One business partTter in a school- to-woHttransUimpa^ 
tiersb^wasexperiencif^adoumtumasAeewiydisciaskms 
took place. School persotmel bad originally opproadfedAe 
bminess to become a partner to pwvUepaU job p^ 
students. 2he business representative si^iported the goals of tbe 
partnership and umtted to participate, imt could f$ot promise 
job placements as a rtSiUi of bis tn^siness problems. Heagreedy 
instead, to sponsor internships that wereJimdedthro$igb a job 
training p vgram. With that understanding, the school and 
other sociai service agencies i9ivolved in Ofepa^lnersU^ 
aide to seek '"second placements^ into paid jobs of students uAo 
were sticcessfiU in theirfh:st,mmpaid placement. S t ud ents, at 
this point, are positive about Ae program witinmt disappoita- 
ment that there are no jobs res$Utingfrom their first piace- 
ments. Employees at the partic^ating business take pride in 
their success rate in preparing students for the "Vvo/ place- 
ment. 

Some partnerships begin with great promise, but deteriorate because one or 
another partner has promised more than he or she can ddiver or sorae partners 
misunderstood initial promises. 

One glaring example of such miscommsmication hi^ened 
in a partnership involving a number of businesses in the 
community. The partnership is a coalition, designed to fadU' 
tate the scbool-to-woHc transition. During early conversations, 
in u^bich school district representatives held with individ$uU 
businesses, potential busittess partners were asked, '*Areyou 
tMling to have students come to your business to learn about 
what you do?"" All answered positively. Once the part ne r ship 
began, sdMol personnel called the businesses to arrange for 
students to spend about a week at Ofe job site, ""shadowing^ 
employees. Only 15% of the businesses who earlier agreed to 
participate accepted st$tdents for the extended time. The rest 
said, ^7 thougjbtyou meant, *Couid students come for an after- 
noon tour cf the facUity?' Havi9tgkidsi»ere for a week would 
disrupt our busi$iess.*' Ihemtscommtmication had negative 
effects on other partnership activities as well beca$ise school 
persomtel felt the businesses led them astray, and tite busi- 
nesses ended up thinking sd)ool people were pushy and didnt 
mtderstand the *ieal world"* 

Businesses, social services agencies, raseums, or sdxxls nBy overpromise <»■ 
overextend themselves. For example, in their enthusiasm for \vorking with sdK^ 
businesses may agree to internships for sOKtentswithom clarifying tte 
demands on them or explorir^g the insurance requirements. There were businesses 
that were unable to fulfill job placement promises in fsKloriesiegsdfy defined as 
"hazardous/* In other instances, sdK)ol distort personnd may promise the imd^ 
ment of teachers with whom they hav« not discussed the prograni We found teachers 
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^0, in some instances, re&ised the levd (tfpai^ 
citing the deniamk of oto ImK)^^ 

Wbosh(wUbeifwob)edintbecmjersaHo^ Qnevnqrto ensure that promises 
are reascmai^ is to invv^ aU those \dK> 
a result of die partnership. B/^'diangi^dieirbdiavior/'wemeanactic^ 
the job frcMn traditional actions. /iSfaoi^chiefexecutivecrfScersofsdKX^Csq^ 
tendents) and businesses (presidenis) may agree to become partners, for example, 
individuals on the line — princquls and teadiers in sdiools, and human resource 
directors and supervisors in businesses — are the ones yit^ usually must dbange their 
bdmior. Consequent, the agreements made by their bosses no^ 
For exan]^e, teadiers may be asked to work^ business^ 
classes. Prindpalsmaybeaskedtordeasestudenlssotheycanvisitbusinesses. First- 
line supervisors in businesses may be asked to serve as mentis to These 
activities may require ms^r cfaai^ in bdiavior. 

HowcmoverpnmisingbeaiwdedF to general, oveiprcHnisii^aMDes^Hiien the 
persm making the promise doesn't understand die dianges it invv^ 
herownorganizatiCML One task, then, for the pr^artnershipcoaversatiofis is to define 
the changes in practice required llien, potential partners can check^vitfaindieir own 
organizaticns to see hovirreasonat^ the promises are. isn't necessary to know the 
procedures odiers are using to find out \^'sreas(M]ai^ within It 
is necessary to have assurance ibat they're ddng something. It's difficult for one 
partner to know \^ burden die partnershq)wiU [dace on odie^ — it should be 
discussed with them £i(j/&n^diey'reolAgated. The promise ms^ need to be modified or 
die partnership may need to provide greater incentives or hd^ 
originally diou^L Manypartnershipsdioose to indude representatives of die 'Nvorker 
bees' ' widiin all participating oiganizadoos on d)€ir boards or create advisory groups d 
die firont-line workers to ensure diat promises can be kept 

llfhytsiru^hisimindiscusskmw Demands on worioers,>^edier 

in schools or odier agencies, vary dependii^ (Ml die partnership's pr^ 
Some partnerships increase die size <rf an already existing program wt^ 
(m changes in pradk:e. Only diose\^ are asked to cfam^ can speak about how 
difficult it will be. 

One partnership, aimed at reforming die educaticHial system, is an examine (tf die 
in^nancec^invdvingdiose^rtio must make gr^ Init,direesdKx^were 
designated as modds, providing die basis for later expansion. N(Mie of die staff in die 
schools was OHisulted prior to die partnershq). In two schools diis was not a problem 
because die partnersfaq) provided additfonal resources for activities already under ws^ 
and did not demand bdiavioraldiar^ bi die diird, however, in^ementati(Hi is 
slowing, in part because neidier die principal nor die teadK^ 
are in^Q^ved, what might be gained, and how partnershq^ 
didr own vision for the school. 

Sdiool sites are not die (xily (Mies ignored in pr^artnership Indie 
fiinded partnershq)S, diere were exanqdes d two noi^ool agendes diat assumed die 
interest of die school system, and of sdiool districts and businesses assuming die 
interest of intermediate educational agendes or social service provki^ Inallsuch 
cases, diere were major imfrfementationproUems, and, in at least one, die resulting 
proUems seemed unscrfvaUe. In die odiers,extraordtnaiyeffom during early imp^^ 
mentation days seemed to mitigate die proUem. 



We cant advise on the 
changes partoersh^ should 
entail wwfaedier they 
sbould be bold or limited in 
acdoQS. We can advise that 
convcrsatioDsiieedtD 
involve everyone to resuh in 
partnetsh^ activities that 
arereasomUe. Ractnefs 
will aooept liniilB Li whaf s 
possiUe to deliver. Ihey 
cannot aocqit promises titat 
areatkqpt Webdievelhe 
only way ta eosnre diat 
promises are reasonable is 
to involve all partners in 
the p r ep artn ership 
conversations* 
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Successful early conversa- 
tions end with matched 
expectations, shared 
understanding <tf die 
contributions of eadi 
partner, some understand- 
ing of the constraints under 
which partners may oper- 
ate, and agreement to 
move forward. 



We can't advise on the changes partnerships should entail or whedier they should 
be bold or limited in actions. We can advise diat conversations need to involve 
everyone to result in partnership activities that are reascm^ Paitners will accept 
limits in v^'s possible to deli\^. They cannot accept pnxnises that aren't kept We 
bdieve the only way to ensure that prcMuises are reasonab^ 
the prepartneishq) coaversali(Mis. 

^sh(nM the (xmtent and object The ^)6dfic activities 

and changes to be inq[)lemented constitute the content Outoxnesaretheot^ectivesto 
beieached The contented the partnership is desigaed to address the proUe^ 
identified in eariyoMiversations. At diispcMnt, partners must tallc about the admties 
theywill cany out in order to achieve the objectives. For example, assisting students to 
make the transition to aduhre^x)nsilnlity canine Will 
there be ''job-shadowing" experiences? Business people visiting classrooms? Changed 
curriculum? The discussion can deterininewhedier job {dacementswiU be 
measure (^success. 

Cmc(mtentandobjecHvesbetbe 
shipisformed? lliere were, among the &mded partnerships, exaniq^ctfwo^^ 
"sign on" organizations and individuals widi the prcxnise diat ^)ecific partnershq) 
adivitiesvvouMbeagreedtobyaUinvohcd^s^tfaepartner^ Hus 
led to some major problems. First, devdoping collaborative goveniingp^ 
extremely difficult, and if the discussions foais on 'Nv^ 
second-guessing of potentially hidden agendas. Trust is more easily buib when peo[de 
work together (Ml an activity. Second, \^en partnerships do not address content before 
they begui, there is ak^ b^een the formaticMi <^ the partnershq> and die actual 
implementation of adivities. During that period, many, particularly in the community 
and at sdiool sites, lose faith in the value (tf die partnersiiip. As a consequence, 
partners lose commitment to working dirou^ problems that arose when activities 
b^an. Third, in at least one case, the absence of content discussion reflected the 
pursuit di individual oiganizational agendas — validating bdieEs in hidden agendas. 

In contrast, when partners discussed activities prior to formalizing die partnership, 
implementation was ^r easier, even ^en there were ol^ective proUems the partner- 
ship had to deal with. 

InparhiersbipsinwMcbcan^utertetJmotogyt^ 
far exampkf mast experienced la9^dela^ 
mentcausedj in part, from antiquated scbaal buildings How- 
ever, in each case, the participants were aware af what the 
pragram entailed, baw activities were dependent an one an- 
other, and waited, without losing belief in the prqfect, until 
new electric outlets were installed 

Successful early conversations end with matched expectations, shared understand- 
ing d the contributions of each partner, some understanding of die constraints under 
which partners may operate, and agreement to move forward Evenifr^resentatives 
from all levels (tf the oiganizaticxis invoh^ in the partners^ 
prepartnership conversations, once a partnership is fonned, others should be told 
about it 
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When the Partnership Is Annouiiced in the Community, 
What Information Should Be Shared? 



Hie community should be told 



• ^thepartnen^wasfimned; 

• its content and activities; 

• die anticipated results; 

• die contributions <tfeadi partner; 

• fte support diat will be provided to diose involved; and 

• how to gain access to services. 

Oxnmunicatim is crudal immediately Mowing die brtDaHoa d the paitnershq> 
and Ihioug^iout its life. AWkm^ key representatives of partid 
have been imdved in prcpartneiship coGiersaii^^ 
undesiraWe to invc*ie att those who wifl be affected by 
or^uiized, Consequendy, the period immediatdy following the fonnal establishment of 
die partnership is an important time to OMnmumcate with teachers, business people, 
and conmunity members about partnership adivilies. The entire process (rfinqrfe- 
oientation is essentially a communication process, in wiiich incr 
and subde understanding of the content and structure ocoir on the ^ 
partnership initiators and those with vAmi they work 

The nature of the cwiversatiwisshoukl focus on five issu^ (a) the reason for the 
partnership, including 4e probkm(s) it is designed to address; (b) the omtent or 
activities being implemental; (c) die roles each individual is expected to play in 
implementing die partnership and its program, indudii^ demands on dieff time and 
eneigy, (d) die supports diey yill receive as diey inq)lement partnerrfiip activities; and 
(e) how to gain access to services being ddwered 

The cfMnmunity at large shodd be informed about die reason die partner^ 
formed This can be d(»etiux)ugJipuMc meetings, notes to pa^^ 
When die partnership ^pwisors events, die partnership should iiwite die community. 
Each organization in die partnerdiip should communicate, throu^ its regular chan- 
nels, abom die partnership, its events, and its accomplishments Partnerships hdp 
buiU support for education by using die multiple comniunicaiionne^ Each 
partner has to talk about M^iat's g(Mng on. 

WhyisitimporUmttotellotbmabcnatben^^ 
formed? Peojrfe who wiU be diMug die work must accqH die vafiditycrf die 
and its importance if diey are to be as cwnmitted to soWng it as are die representatives 
of die organizations who formed die partnership. 

How can their ammitmerU be gaitted? The first step is to openly share die 
information dialled to die concern. Ifworries arose about student work habits after 
talking widi business pe(^le, it is important for faculty to know abo^ Ifpartners 
diink teachers should use techndogy to devdop students as active learners, dien 
teachers should be exposed to die value of active learning by sharing articles or 
demonstrations widi them. 

What methods are usefid for communicating the reasons for the partnership? 
That depends on die problem it addresses and die demands it places (Ml diose 
im{dementdieprogranL At one extrenie, if die partnershq) is provkiing additional 
^^irces to enhance already existing work, a newsletter or 1^^ 
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Fettle who will be doing die 
work must aoo^ die validity 
of die proUcm and its 
in^portance if they are to be 
as committed to solving it as 
are the represcolatives <rf 
the organizations who 
fcmned the partnership. 
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enou^ Ifmajor changes are requii^de^ 

partner^p may be necessary. Such understanding is generally 

communications rather than in a sin^e shot For example, it may require a trainicg 

session followed by on-site assistance. 

HowshouUspeciJwinfmnatimab^ That 
depends on the audience. Althou^ many in the c(Mnmunitya.ay(Hily be interested in 
the fact that a partnership exists, diosemostdoselyinTOh«dnetxiinfonnatiooatadeep 
level, including not wily what the partnership willdoandwhyitwilldoitbut how they 
will benefit from die efforts they put in. Send them brief summaries of the reasm for 
proposed activities earty in the process and include informaliOQ about benefits and a 
schedule for future informati(Hi sharing. Some partnerships use tdevisioo public 
service announcements for the general information sharing. 

What information about who will cany out specijic activities should be 
shared? People need to knownmonlywhatdieyaree3q)ected to do butwhattheym 
expea of others. The conmunity at lai^ also is interested in who is going to do 
within die partnershq). Early communicaticMi should be oqpilcit and praise die 
commitments made This builds community suppon for ^ paitnershq) and, more 
important, for die eflforts to solve a real problem. As a result, there'll be a base d good 
will wben problems arise, ^ch at die least will provide a cushion of time for sohing 
them and migbt lead to additi<Hial help. At diis early stage, print information is 
sufficient However, tai^ die content to particular audiences. 

How can people who partidpate in the partnership learn abo^ 
can receive? Eariy communication also should inchide information about die hdp die 
pailnershipwiU offer diose who must inq)lementpaitnershipac^ Ttiisismost 
important for teachers and workers in bu^esses whose practices will change. 
Partnerships diat use tutors to he^ students, for example, should let business volun- 
teers know of how diey will be helped to become comfortable working widi kids and 
die content of die curriculum, ^ultaneously, die teacbets whose students receive 
tutoring should be informed of how die program will work and die hdp diey will get in 
identifying students and scheduling tutorial ass^ General knowledge^ die 
support being (^ered also is importam to die community so membm 
effort is multi£aceted and serious. Public meedngs, press releases, memoranda, and 
o^er formats designed to reach laige audiences are appropriate. 

WboneedsinfonnationaboutgMningaccesst^ Everyone. Iftiie 

partnership includes preschoolers and dieir parents, communication dirou^ clinics, 
child care agendes, doctors, and wdfareoiganizaticMis is important If die partnership 
indudes job placement services, all school guidance counsdors and teachers, as wdl 
as parents and members die community, should know of its existence. One 
successM mediod d reaching clients is to hoki meetings or write personalized letters 
to individuals who provide services to dient bi addition, potential dients can be 
reached dirou^ well-designed brochures, which should be placed in locations tiiey 
frequent One OERI-fonded partnership, which served high schod dropouts, sent a 
worker to the bus station to talkwidi runaway youdi about participating in die pro- 
gram. 

Frequendy, partnerships start small, serving a limited group of indivkluals before 
reaching a wkler audience. When diat is die case, communication ofwho is eligible 
and how diey became digible must take {dace to ensure die community of die 
program's fidmess. The OERI-fonded partnerships found diatpeopk were 
wait for senice if diey understood why some were sen^ before d^ 
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Eaiiy conununicatioa requires both the ^ropriate message and the s^ropriate 
tDoe. 11iatis,partnershq)s,paitk:ul^ 
paitiailar modds (tf oiganiz^^ 

individuals are treated ^within and acr^ Coalitions axe built on die 

premise dial the comlxned IaM>wledge a^ 

individual organizational dout Asteadiersandodiersb^topartidpatein&e 
coalili(Mi,dieirknovviedge and interest shodd be recog^^ Smilariy^in 
collaborations, whidi focus on shared dedsiomnaking and mutually agreed upon 
divisions d labor, partic^)ants should be involved in dedsicHimaking about specific 
activities. 
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SECTION III 



HOW DO SUCCESSFUL PARTNERSHIPS BEGIN 
IMPLEMENTATION? 

In successfid p^^ershqis: 

L Leaderdi^buUdsGomniitmentaiidgalfaeis 

2. Itesoun:esai« used to hdppailic^ts becomes 
ade^ at new wsiys of perfonning. 

In the early days (rf a partnership, participants, whether partners, clients, or 
conimunity members, nuy be uncomfoi^le about how 
changing. O^rtiuiitiesshoiM be provided for them to devdopsh^ 
of die reasons for die dtscooifort and how they can work Arou^ Wecannot 
provide a list (tf actions to take tor.^ die goal of mutual understanding and dhanged 
bdiavk>r---4faat depenls OQ pe(^ did before a^^ 
required by die partnership. Instead, we oSer some ideas about how to help partici- 
pants become comfortat^ widi and adq)C at meeti^ 

Partnerships change wteit peofde do each day and how diey relate to one anodier . 
Ibese changes raise two universatty shared omcenis diai sho^ 
partnershq>'s structures and processes. The first amcem is captured by die question, 
''Do I kncnv what I'm supposed to dor Ihesecondis, ''Amla^xAkofdoiT^itr 
Bodi concerns are shared by peq)le at every level of die organizatiai , even when tiiey 
agree diat change is needed because results of cunnit practice are inadequ^ Ibey 
are most easily addressed when participants understand how die proposed changes 
will improve results. 

What kituisofchmges are peopk ashed to make? That depends on how the 
partnership is oiganized, who is invohned, and die activities it spons^ Insomecases, 
die changes are minor, asking pe(^e to do more ofwhat diey aheady knowhowto do. 
The only proWem diat can arise is if die "more" becomes *1oo much." However, 
substituting more of somedmig diey regard as important for some activity diey value 
less makes implementatioD easier. One example ofsuchachange is encouraging 
vocational guidance counsetors to hdp students find s^ropriate community place- 
ments from a list diey are given and rdieving diem of some sdieduling respmsibility. 

AdiffermtsoHofminorclHmgeoccimy^ 
which a human rtsounxsdirectw in a retaU business 
among other respomUMitieSy the Job of coordinating employee 
voluntarism. Prior to the partmrship, the job involved poking 
community oj^^ortuniHes on the employee bulletin board a$id 
negotiating with Sf^l^ervisors about release time. After the 
partnership's inception, the wlimteer coordinator Job became 
more collabomtive, and she began recruitiftg voUmteers, 
organizing trainif^for them, negotiathigpolicy changes within 
the compat^tofadlitate the activity, and proiHdit^reuwdsfw 
volunteers and their supervisors. 



In partnerships, who is ashed to make the greatest changes? Two types 
O idpants — hig^4evddedsk)nmaker$andteadiers. 
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fhangjng the role of s<Hxie 
teachers vis-a-vis olfaers 
requires more than devel- 
oping the eqiertise needed 
for tbem to train their 
colleagues. Ihey also need 
to learn how to relate 
diflferentiy within their 
sdiooL AiUtoofrcquentiyf 
partnerships attend to the 
former while ignoring the 
latter issue. . . Again, 
coDtent assistance ^ould 
be aocon^anied by assis- 
tance in changing roles. 



In primaiy/limited partn^^ 
dedsicHiiriakeiswerea^loedtodm Indeed, 
the demand for change diat collaborati(Ni places on peo[de who think they^e made it 
to die top is one of the most diflkult barriers to success in pad^^ 
(>)llaboi:ati(m asks dedsiomnakeiis to transform 
perfonneiis, free to dedde matters unilater^^ 

decisionmakers. It's important for dedsioomakers to make this diange — itsetsthe 
t(xie for how odiers in dieiroiganizatim work across organic Butit'salsoa 
difficulttask. Cotiiaborationrdies on trust, ^»iix^ 
comnKmproUems. Frequency, Aiesecdlaborative partnerships draw on g^ 
£adlitators to hdp devd<^ team dedsKMima 

Alihougjb changes in the practice di hi^-4€vel decisionmakers ai e greatest in 
coDaborative partnerships, teadier rdes finequen^ chai^ in any partOMer^ struc- 
ture. At the very least, i»rtnerships bring tea^^ 
business and service agencies. Moving teadiers from isdation in their dassro^ 
msqor role change in itsdt Odierchai^wesawwereinprogramsdirectedat 
changing curricdium and instruction, wfakh tended to use 'lead teacher" or 'leachers 
training teachers" aiqproaches. In these, a small cadre of teachers receives early 
trairiing in the changed approadi, and they, in turr!,tr^ Ihis 
constitutes a majcNT change in die rede (tf teachers who geoerally workacdusivdy widi 
students. 

Changing die role of some teachers vis-a-vis others requires more than devdoping 
the €3q)ertise needed for them to train their odles^ues. Ibey also need to learn how to 
rdaiediSferentlywidiin their schod. All too finequendy, partnerships attend to the 
former \^Me ignoring the latter issue. Lat^, we'll disoiss die type of assistance 
teachers need to change dieir teaching behaviors. Again, ccmteot assistance should be 
accompanied by assistance in changing roles. 

What other kifuis of clxmges do partner^^ Principals and business 
people may eq)erience change in how di^ rdate to colleagues and subordinates. Bus- 
iness representatives, used to working independendy, now consult widi one anodier 
about mattets diat affect die partnersh^. 



/If one partnersUpffor example^ parttdpaHng businesses 
agreed tofottaw a set ^guidelines alkmtstiidentf^^ 
mentor programs, incltiding the time en^lo^^ 
released for participation. A more subtle change in the rela- 
tionship, between a imsiness leader and a primipal, ocoirred in 
a collaboraHve partnership. The b$isines$ leader ojffered a set 
offUldeo^eriences to UgbsdHHd students and was dismayed 
that the principal reqiiiredpermixsion to leave sd)ool each 
time. From the business perspective J once ibe program was 
agreed upon and p$U in place, students should be available for 
participation. The school perfective focused more closely on 
the potential for liability cla^ns and missed classes. 

Iliese sorts of changes are die UKistdifficubdiaUenges partnerships £^ We 
found exanqiles of prindpais who fdt diminished diat a teacher sat 
governing board '^^^ 



In one ^ case, the tnimipal bad been the sole saur^ 
infimnation about what was going on ibrougbout tbe district 
biUn^m was joined on the partnership governingboard 
teacberwbo bad access to information and people. Botbtbe 
principal and teacber bad to woHc tbrougb tbe new relationsbip. 
How tbey did so, and bow otber members of tbe partnersb^ 
belpedj is instructive. 

Partners became aware of tbe problem wben tbe teacber 
asked to be '^letoJSr tbe governing board Sbe claimed tbat tbe 
time awi^fnmber students was disruptive and inteiferedwitb 
tbeir learning. Because tbe partnership project director valued 
ber input and was concerned about continuity on tbe boardy be 
scbedtUed a meeting with ber to try to talk ber out of tbe resig- 
nation. During tbeir conversation, it became clear tbat ber 
discomfort, while related to concerns about her students, was 
equally related to tbe change in her relationship with tbe 
principal. He bad selectedberfor participation because be 
respected berworif but now seemed to resent ber. Tbe director 
talked witb tbe two oftbem, separately and togetber, and 
suggested ways tbe teacher's increased access to information 
could enhance the pri$wipal's influence witb teachers and 
parents. As tbe principal began to see that be could share tbe 
role of "^experT witb tbe teacber, tbe relationsbip between tbem 
became easier. Sbe did not concede ber new found influence 
but used it to work witb him to improve tbe school. 

The solutiOT to problems like this, which are inevitable, is in talking with the 
people invoked and hearing their concerns. Listen carefidiy because they may not be 
aware of exactly what is botfiering them. Once a relationship problem is identified, it is 
usually easy to find a mutually satisfactory solution by offering suggestions to those 
concerned Whoi an approach seems comfortable to all concerned, it should be 
tested for a set period and then reviewed. 

How Can Partnerships Help People Know What They're 
Supposed TO Do and How To Do It? 

Partnerships can help people know what they're supposed to do and how to 
do it tfarou^ appropriate leadership and by providing support 

Different partnerships require different degrees of changes from participants. For 
example, some partnerships ask teachers to change their relationship to students 
:;firom giver erf information to facilitator of student-constructed kno)^e(^e) , tiie 
materials they use (fiom print materials to computer materials) , and perhaps how they 
relate to other teachers (ftom equals to either receiving training from or giving training 
to other teachers) . In contrast, others ask for less encompassing changes, such as the 
acceptance of an occasicmal tutor. Further, some partnerships ask many people to 
change; others focus on fewer. 
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The necessaiy sappon and die lole of leadership differ dqpeoding oq how mudi 
change is required — the more chaage, the more support needed 

What Is Leadership in the Context of Partnerships} 

Aiihou^ we use the term leadership" to identify a hmction ralh^ 
frequently leadership resides in an individual Even within coUaboratives and cosdi- 
tions, one individual can provide the focus and vision associated with leader^. 
Conversdy, even in a primary parmec/limited partner structure, leadership may reside 
in an organization, not in an individuaL 

Leadership within partnershq)s is a complex phenomenon. Erst, q)pn)priate 
leadershystjtes for partnershqg in s(MDew5^ depend on 
the partidpatiQg organizations and die stnKture of die p^ In <mler to create 
an appn^riate balance in a partnership, when participating organizations have strong 
leaders, there shouM be a different form (tflea^^ Simi* 
lariy, die primary/limited partnershq> structure requires different types of leadership 
dm does a collaborative or coaiitioa Consequentfy, three types of leadership hdp 
su{^rt partnership inq)lementatim under different circumstances'. 

In partnerships widi(&/n6t^/^^ partners share re^X)nsibO% for 
decisions affecting partnership operatims. Iliey may meet to devdc^ consensus or 
vote or niay agree on ground rdes diat govern adim widK)ut 
Distributed leadership siqqports partnershq) activities by enabling particqnnts to ad^ 
to changing circumstances or unforeseen proUems. Anexampleisaschod-to-adult* 
reqx>nsibilitytransition project widi many partners. Much of die activity takes place 
with two partners working togedier, and each dyad is empowered to work out ^iiatever 
arrangements are necessaiy to achieve success. 

When is (SstribtOed leadership When all partners have strcmg 

leaders, as wdl as in coalitions and o^aborati^^ It is nafapprc^riate in a partner- 
ship widi (me organization widi a weak leader because die we^ 
able to pull its weigfiL llie Mure will lead to implementation prcriUte^ 
distrust and anger among odier partners. Leadership <tfdiist)pe also is inappropriate 
in prin lary/limited partnershqK, v^ch rdy on die strengdi and viskxi of one paitoer. 

Facilitating leadership is a type of leader^ that ftequendy works bdiind die 
scenes to h^ partners in bodi programmatic and organizati(Mialac^ Sudileaders 
ensure diat c(Hitent assistance is provided when needed and work widi all particqtants 
to ensure smoodiq)eration of die partnership. lUs type (tfleadersh^ is particularly 
effective in partnerships in which participating organizations have strong leaders 
diemsdves. 

An example offacUitatingleadersblp is in a collaborative 
partnership that has the gjoal of changing the entire ed$icatio9ud 
system, including relationships bettceen schools and businesses 
and between schools and social service agencies. Partners are 
the major business otganizatioHS, social service agencies, 
health care providers, and volunteer organizations, as well as 
the local and intermediate ed$icational agencies. Most are led 
by strong individuals. The partnership leader facilitates the 
worliof the group in c ^ jmdper of wi^ p r imaril y by making 
the rounds of the organizations to worit with inditiduals and 
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small gnmps to develop coHsens$4sabotapartner^^ 

Ihe leader enters formal partnership 

partnersfeel about matters and only moves mUHfse in wbkb 

be knows tbeyt^ireeupm so there are no public arguments. In 

additiony be tisits participating schools as a trouble shooter 

and intervenes to resolve any problems that arise between 

school personnel and business or other partners. 

\f1)enisf(Hititatirigl0cukrdnp^^ Inalltiutepaitoershipstnictures. 
However, it idiesgreafly on the skiB(rf the le^ Wheneach 
partner has a strong leader, the £uilM^ 

scenes. He or she must have fairfy low needs. Further, it is paiticulaiiy important 
for a fadUtative leader to be good at sensing and s(4ving 
reach consensus. 

On the surface, the £adlitating leader may look 
leader, simply assuring that arrangenients are made and And, 
indeed, many partnerships are manage not led. The difference is that facilitating 
leaders don't sinq)Iv carry out die wishes of odiers; in addition, they move the partner- 
ship toward developing and enacting a vision. They didttfie visions of participants and 
move toward synthesizing difikent, and scnnetimes conq)eting, visions. 

\n f n^^st tf\ fanlitflring lpaA>rAtp, insumofy laadsrsb^^ in partnerships as well 
as in organizations, abeady h(^ an image of where the partnership shodd go, 
programmatical]yandorgani2ati(X)al]y. Visi(»ary leaders seek to communicate tfieir 
vision to all participants and seek ways of achieving it The visicms (Pleaders range 
from the grand, such as ensuring equal educational opportunity for all students, to the 
particular, such as increasing the numbers of students who choose careers in madi and 
science. 

Visionar>' leadership can sometimes overcome many problems. 

In one partnerships/or example, two participants are 
opportunistic, and the visionary leader is the leader of ti9e third 
participating organization. His vision and charisma are ssicb 
that he has been able to mai$Uain the commitment of the 
schools de^Hte a slow project start and concern about the 
motives of the others. He, like other visionaries, comnmnicates 
his vision directly and through others. 

Another visionary leader selected lieutenants who share her 
goals. She provides both symbolic and actual leadership bia 
delegates nmch negotiation and problem solving to the lieuten-^ 
ants. 

When is visionary leadership (^propriate? In every type of partnership. The 
visionary leader, however, must be extremely skillftil if one or more the participating 
organizations also has a visionary leader. In such a case, the partnership vision needs 
to build upon the existing organizational visions, and the partnership's visicMiaty kader 
must be able to ^lare space and credit vvith the other visionaries. Franldy,few 
vL^mariles are able to share the stage in this Their streng^ is in thdr ability to 
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All types of leaderslu^ can 
be exefdsed well or badly. 
In soocessfiil partnerships, 
Ae leadership is a9p!opri- 

^tolfaeeoiitextaidis 
exerdsed well, ttorfay 
^stiog partk^iants in 
understanding die roles and 
relationships and changing 
dietr behavior. 



communicate and OMivince others, and diar wealaiess is didr lack (rf ability to 

accommodate odier visions. 

Partnerships need to address the ieadersh^ issue. Doing so requires assessing die 
type (rfieadershipdiat exists in the partidpatingofganiz^ This will steer toward 
or away &x)m certain leadership styles. Nlatch the leadershq) style with your partner- 
ship oiganization, avwdii^ attoi^ at distributed 
limited partner structure. ()fcourse,iookattheskills(rfthosewhowillleadtibe 
partnership. Fmally, it is possible to ^fecitfewiiether to ha^ 
leadership. Mvisi(Miaiy leadership isn't possible if a partnership has not b^^ 
result of individual or organizational visi(Mi. However, it possible to more toward 
visi(M)ary leadership by devdoping ashared vision among partners. 

M types (tfleadershq) can be exercised wdl or badly. In success&ii partnerships, 
die leadaship is jqjpn^riate to die context and is exercised wdl, thereby assisting 
participants in understanding the roles and relationships and changing thdr bdiavior. 

What do leaders do? They set die tcme for partnership success, in^to partners 
and clients, share die information necessary to carry out activities, and gadter re- 
sources to hdp partidpants become comfortable and adept at die new q)proaches to 
practice. SuccessM partnerships are particularly attentive to d^^ 
diose charged widi carrying out program tasks. 

What Support Is Most He^Jul in Partnersb^ 
Four types of support are most helpful in partnerships: 
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• time to plan; 

• training 

• matchii^ people to die position; and 

• tedinical support/Scontent assistance. 

When shotdd planning time be used^ Ilanning time matters most when 
partidpants already possess die skills required by projed adiviti^ 
expand die arenas in v^iiichdiey use dient For example, in a partnerdiiptiMttbuikls 
on existing programs diat akeady place studem interns in businesses by ex^^ 
number of students and businesses invohed, diose responsible for implementation 
need time to address die logistics (rf die increased scope. They need time to call 
businesses, inform dm of die prograni, find out whedier diey Witt tate 
arrange for student transportation. HbuiningtimeaccomplislMsdiis. 

As die partner^ begins, die partners should match schedules so planning time 
can be arranged widiout conflicts widi odier activities required by didr organizations. 
For example, many schools have teachers come to woric a few days before students 
b^ die year. Partnership plamiing t me should ncl interfere widi diis e3q)ectation. 
Planning also should be scheduled for long enou^ blocks of time for problems to be 
identified and sdved. It also shodd occur at times v^iien individuals are fresh. This 
argues against using a lot of afier-school planning sessims. 

In programs diat require partidpants at die activity level to gain new knowledge or 
skills, planning time should be linked widi training or content assistance. 

IP&tf is training? ^Training*' refers to worikshops or odier experiences provided 
to enable partiiers to carry out partiadar tasks for which di^ 
Traiiiing may focus on general skills, or it may be rdativdy inte^^ 



Trauiing is required, for exanqde, for teacha's to use tedrndog^r in tfadr class- 
io(xns and to diange from didactic to Training in shared 

decisionmaking tediniques also is usually required, when site*based management is 
adopted Ifapaitnershq> requires adivity-levdpanicq^ 
and skills, diey must be pr9su:ed to im{^^ Hiey need excdient staff 
development oppoituniiies that enaUe diem to learn and pradks the new skills. 

Training Mows the design of effect!^ staff devdi*^^ Itprovides 
infonnaticxi, allows participants to practice new approadies, and provides feedback. 
Most businesses and schod districts already have e3q)erience in developing training 
workshq)s. Partnershqjs are vahiaUe here because they share sq)^^ 
institutions and arrive at better ways (^trainii^ than em 

Training be enoi^ if ti^ needed kno^edge and skills don't requ^ 
partk:q)ants to nnke niajor diai^ in thei^ 

where teadiers integrate a computer-assisted component to an existing curriculum or 

counsek)rs add an additional career interest test to an existing battery 

Training is not suffidem to siq)port successfid implementati^^ 

partnerships create naajordunges. In such cases, successful partnership develq>ment 

indudes faodi training and tedirical assistance. 

Wbm is talent rmUcbii^c^jpn^m^ When the partnership extends existing 
activities and calls for general sldlls. It is fitequendy overlooked as a resource. A 
partnershq) can be formed around existing tale^ 
be recruited who come prq»red for the rdes and rbi^(»sh^ 
partnership. Sometimes matching invohe^ finding die apprw 
community member for a particular adivit}' in die sc^ Odier times, matching is 
used for hiring staff for die pailnershq). 

Even in partnershq)s that require major changes for most paitidpants, if s 
finequendypossiUe to use die talent matdiing strategy. For example, every school 
distid oxitains at least a few cooqxiter addicts \^ abeady know how to use technol- 
ogyinpowerfidwaystosupportstudentleaniing. Hiey will only require minimal 
training in die ^)edfics of die program and access to computers and s(rf^^ 
students. They can form die nucleus (rf workers at die activity levd. ''Matches'' also 
can be formedby locating teachers, administrators, or counsdors who have come 
back from conferences or summer woriohops and have already tried new ways d 
working. 

Anodier alteniative is to find peopte who are unhappy because didr cunent )^^^ 
doesn't allow diem to do what diey like best 

IF&r example 9 in one pmfnersUpy two b^b school gnUance 
cmmselars expressed Jmstrailon that s 
classes and arranging for coUege-bound students to take the 
testsnecessary to gain entrance to postsecandary institutions 
left no time for ibem to meet wUb the noncoHege-lnmnd stu- 
dents. They also Wougjbt it uwM be useful to bear fnmt 
businesses about ti^e types of Jobs that were available to the 
students,but,again,bemoanedtbeir lack of time. The partner- 
ship selected these individ$ials for tbescbool'to-wofktransitian 
activities it ^onsored. 
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Ihe greater the change 
eiqpeded die participaiity 
tihe more iiidividualized 
and intense the technical 
support and content 
assistance should be* 



Talent matching is a powetftd aid to eaciy implemqitation. It ensures that diose 
alieadyveisedinarolearesdectedtoidayitinAiepar^^ Paitidpantsknow 
what to do because theyNe done it before. Matching aiso may entail sdoding for 
transferable skills and pedinent talents. PaiticqMnts^dianapprc^rialefoundatk^ 
canbuildknov^et^cl^^todoindienewsituaiioa. hi either case, suocess&il 
paitnership devd(^Mnem depends in part the character^ 

Althou^ talent matcfaii^ eases ^ily inq)lementation, we <Msr a caution if talent 
matchmg is die only support Ifodiers don't learn the 'laknf' knows, partus 
activities will (lisa{^ear if die talent changes jobs or retu:es. 

Wbmistedmicdsuppo^ ^scbsi^fpartis 
crucialwbmmajorcbof^kipraaice^ Technical a^poit/ 

omtem assistance occurs diere is significant he^ related to 
skills requhed by die prognm provided to dK)se 
ta^. ItshouUbeprovidalwidundiec(Xitext,suchasthecl^^ 
activity is implemented and inchkieoneHMKHie assistance. In modds of staff develop- 
ment, such support takes die form of coadiing. There is feedback to particq[nnts about 
howwdldieyare carrying outdie activity. It is important, for example, when teachers 
become invoh«d in ainicuhim devd^Huent or site4)ased n^ 
requires additional skills and knoffiedge. 

Group fadbtators are another sort (tf ted aiical support useM in da^^ 
structures for a collaborative partnersh^. They hdp partners work out new rdati(Hi- 
ships and decisionmaking processes. Ihey, like other omtentassisters, also provide 
feedback on communicadcm patterns and approaches to policymaking. 

Support can take die fonn(tfmaterials,sudi as training manuals. Accessto 
expertise within die partnershq) can axne fix)m coordinators central 
They have die required knov^edge and skills and hdp at die activity lev^ Thecoordi- 
nators can be reassigaed as part (tf a partner's omtritMifion to die effort (M^ 
hired by die paitnershq). Along diese lines, anodier source of assistance is access to 
outside eoq)^, such as paid OMisuhants hired d 

die partnership. Finally, a povverMmedianism is devdoping formal opportunity 
participants to asstet (Mie anodier, such as in teacher networks. 

We cannot enq^iasizediis rule too mudi: IhegreaferUfecbof^ expected 
of the participant, the more indMduaUxed and intense the tedmkal 
stfppart and content assistance should be. 

Technkd support hd^ participants leani and i^[dy new skills. It also provides 
an arena in whkii diey ina^ase dieir understanding of Ae partnership a^ 
relationships it requires because during die ecu of providing and receiving assis- 
tance, individuals share thdr understanding of the context and die prc^^ Sudi 
sharing helps biiild die community widiin die partnership. It also pro^des information 
for strategic planning. Finally, assistance reassures participants diatdiey are aUe to 
implement changes as requited. Techmcalsi^port and content assistance are die way 
successful partnerships foster omtinuous communicadon among partners, clients, and 
woricers. 

W^'sinwltwi in providing technical First, 
partners must agree to ccKicentrate resources so inqdementadon is su^^ One 
factor in decisions about how many peo(^ to invohe in specific acdv^ 
of individuals availaUe to provide assistance. Anodier is die availability of resources, 
dther funds or contributed time, for releasing teadiers or bus^ 
normal duties. 
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Second, manuals may provide sufficient assistance As weVe indicated, that 
depends on die amount of diange expected If a partnership is requiring major 
ckmges in practice, maniialswoD't do die If the chai^ are minor, they will In 
any event, providing manuals requires buying or devdoping them 

Third, the amount (^assistance should be determined. That determination is, in 
tuni, based on the ride of change-Hhe more the change, the more the assislan We 
urge too much assistance rather than too litde. 

Fourth, partners shouki identify the individuals ^0^ provide If 
they're within partner organizatiras, the partners need to agree whedier dieir services 
will be an in-ldnd contribution or whedier funds should be allocated to pay for tfieir 
tinoe. Eidier way, write die assistance activity into job descriptions^^ 
evahiation plans. If outside eq)erts are hired, diey must be located and contract 
devdq)ed The money to pay outside consultants or coordinators from inside 
be aUocated from die paxtnership buc^ 

Unfortunalefy, many partnerships structure few opport^ In a 

mis{riaced belief diat initial training and some support materials are sufficient, die more 
personalized technical support is frequently lacldng. Partners argue diatdiey can 
''reach more people'' duou^ diese eSotts. However, diose reached are seldom able 
to implement major changes. Building a cadre of participants who are My impie- 
naenting a program requires that pax^erships focus on resources. Content assistance 
is a necessary component so die appropriate trade off is * fewer, better* ' radier tfian 
"more, inadequately." 



SECTION ^/ 



WHAT IS THE ROLE OF EVALUATION AND PLANNING? 



Suocessfil! educational partnerships use evaluation and strategic and 
adaptive planning to ensure diat activities meet local needs and conditions. 

Educational paitnerdiips are successM \vhen they meet the needs the partid- 
pants and the community. There is, as we have indicated, no single structure, leader- 
ship stjie, set of goals, or type of activity that leads to success. We cannot (^er a road 
raapforestablidiingpartnershq)s. Rafiier, success comes when the partnership fits the 
context and adapts to changes and local concerns. We recommend tfiat conversations 
take place before inaugurating die partnership. Those conversations have, as we said, 
several purposes. We repeat them here because they are so important in setting the 
tone and laying the groundwork for the rest <rf the partners' work: 

• Prcpaitnership conversations provide information about how needs in the 
community are perceived Talking with others about the problem that's been identified 
serves as an informal needs assessment It may, as we recommend in this section, be 
supplemented by more formal needs assessment 

• Prepartnership conversations give insight into the context in wliich the proposed 
partnerdiiip will operate. This omtextualanalyds includes analyzing: pastrffoitsat 
innovation, existing relationships among potential partners, the nature of accountability 
for the participating organizati(His, and the economic and social environment More 
partnerships attend to substantive needs assessment than they do to the contextual 
analysis. We believe both are equally important 

In this section, we suggest issues to be addressed in the analysis of the substantive 
needs and context d a given community. Continually monitoring needs and contexts to 
find out if the partnership and the activities it sponsors continue to '*fit" the community 
isnecessary. Prior to the partnershq) and at its start, planning should focus on 
initiation. However, mechanisms should be in place that support strategic and adaptive 
planning, based m monitoring the context and evaluating the partnership and its 
activities. 

The point is significant Strategic and adi^Uve planning occurs 
throughout the life of a partnership. At the beginning, the partnershq) meets 
substantive needs and fits the oi^ganizational and social context the partnership is 
under way, sufficient feedback mechanisms must be in place so participants know how 
well structures and activities are woridng. 

FeWj if any, partnerships get it right the first time. Success does not depend on 
the perfect design. It depends primarily on how weU partners respond to information 
they receive about how tiie partnership is doing. Evaluation is the common method of 
getting information about partner^p activities. Successfiil partnerships have an 
evaluation that allows for adaptations of activities as it devdops. 



SuccessM educational 
partnerdiips use evaluation 
and strata and adaptive 
planning to ensure that 
activities meet local needs 
andconditimis. 



Strategic and adaptive 
planning occurs tiiroug^hout 
the life of a partnership. At 
the b^inning, die partner- 
ship meets substantive needs 
and fits the ofganizational 
and social context After the 
partnershq is under way, 
sufficient feedback media- 
nisms must be in place so 
participants know how wdl 
structures and activities are 
woridng. 
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AGWOE 
WOimOPIMG 
EDOCAWMAL 
PJUmiEHSHIPS 



In cases in wfakh good 
fedin^ about past efforts 
exist, present the partner- 
sh^ as an extension of^ 
rather than a replacement 
for, those efforts. This way 
to the positive feelings 
and doesn't leave partici- 
pants with a sense that 
earlier hard and successM 
work is not valued and is 
being abandoned 
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Who Should Be Involved in Analyzing Local Context? 

Invoke aU potential partidpants in the researdi and analysis of die con^ 

Why? To accomplish fliree things. fi>sf,attper^)ediveswiUberq[^^ 
discussiCHis. For exanq)ie, one issue that must be consklered is die extern 
oi:^mizati(xis can operate fredy within the pai^ Oiganizationsareftequentiy 
limited in what they can do, but those limits aren't usu^ Imlff' 
ing all plsq/ers fuiUtates shared understand!^ 

accommodating existing limitations into partnership SecondyisPKtiiDg 
all paitners and representative workers and clients hdps devdc^ mutually suppoitive 
understanding (tf^ndes and rdaticHiships — ^and the reasons for them— dttt are 
designed into die paxtnership. /¥naj^, such invoh«nent helps build ownersh^ 
partnership amcmg participants. 

Wbca is irwob^ in (wafyzing the context? Understandii^thelegacyofpast 
efforts to improve education, existing (or past) rdaticmsh^ anmg partner oi]ganiza- 
tims, the sodal and economic enMionment, and li^ Ihe analysis should 

result in a partnership that works widiin existing OHistnkints vMe si mu lta n eously 
challenging them. 

Why Is It Important To Understand the Legacy 
Of Past Improvement Efforts? 

Every community and organization has a history of past efforts at improvenie^ This 
bad^round of past undertakings, strug^es, successes, and sometimes Mures leaves a 
l^icy partners must deal with. If the community has successfully inq)lementedodier 
special programs, diere is likdy to be enthusiasm about the proposed paitnershq). 
Altemativdly, some people fed burnt by past efforts, wiiich seem u> have yidded litde. 
ImpressiOTS and percqtfohs diat remain, whedier positive or negative, affect how 
participants will view d»s pnqxxsed partnership. 

Understand diatl^acy and build upcHi it In cases in which good £edings about 
past efforts exist, present ^ partnershq) as an extension of, rdier dian a 
for, diose efforts. This way plays to die poativefedings and doesn't leaw 
widi a sense diat earlier hani and successM work is riot valued 
d(Hied. 

In one partnership unstudied, the partner^ 
organized mth a vision of **21st'Century education. However, 
tbescbooldisMctbada^rea^heg^Himplementit^an4aion^ 
aUy recognized and popular staff development progrw^ Teadh 
ers were angry at the abrndonmentofapngnm in wUa 
bad invested much enefgy. Consequently, their involvement in 
the partnership was reluctant at best. 

In contrast, another OERI partnership, also aimed at funda- 
mental change in how teachers and students interacted, built 
existingprogramsintotbenewone. Teachers at the high school 
had been involved for two years in a collabomtive rural hu- 
manities project that linked schools and institutions of h^her 
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education tbwuglnmt the state. Ihat prqfea became a cantfKh 
nent in the teclmologytlnwt of the new partnership. Tbenew 
partnership also included some fairly new vocational courses 
while simultaneously creati$^ additional courses. Theresultof 
using the partnership as an umbrellafor related innovations 
was that there is a co9psofknowle4^eable and enthusiastic 
teachers who now train and support others. 

As Ae examples indicate, positive effects of prior innovation can present either a 
barrieroraboosttoapailnershq). The difference lies in how the partnership uses die 
feelings generated by earlier efforts. In the first case, the partners ignored its existence 
and confronted a barrier. In the second, the partnersh^co-qpted previous innova- 
tions. As a result, the paitnersh^b^ with teadiersfeel^ 
venture. They bdiev^i their earlier rfortsh^)ed pave the 
ship, which, in fact, was true. They also were able to use the loiowledge and skills 
they'd gained in new ways witei the partnership structure. 

But what if eadier innovations were unsuccesiM or left n^ative feelings about 
innovation? One partnershq) confinonted this situaticHi. 

Ihe local school personnel had been involved in a stuxess- 
Jul community involtementprognmt that became a model for 
thenation. About three years brfore the partnership began, the 
foundation st^porting the program withdrew funds. Ihisleft 
cynicism about pn^grams begun ''outside'' the schools. Ihe 
partners made a partictUar effort to work closely with teachers 
and administrators at the school level, included funds for 
curriculum development paid directly to teachers, and allowed 
much flexibility in program devek^ment. The strata was to 
invest directly in the skUis of teachers. Ihe leadership made the 
case that the partnership provided resources that wouldn't be 
lost because the im)estment was in staff talent. The result was 
teachers who, while remaini$9g cynical, were willing to partici- 
pate because they saw immediate benefits. Thepartners, 
however, should realize that continued teacher participation 
will require lots of support. 

Negative residue from earlier innovations requires a convincing case that this 
partnership is different One way of addressing cynicism is to state openly the reasons 
the earlier effort failed and to demonstrate what's been learned from the fa^ The 
message, however, should be positive. It says, in effect 'We understand your feelings 
about change. After all, the last change pn)cess had particular problems (and 1^ 
them) . But we*re designing a program that avoids those problems by (say how) . In 
addition , we want you to tell us what you think is needed and how we can help . * * 
Suggestions must dien be acted upon. 

As potential participants discuss Aeir innovation history, Aey should be honest 
about feelings and concerns. As our examples indicate, successful partnerships adapt 
to those feelings rather than suppress them. 



What Are Prepartnership Relationships? 
Why Are They Important? 

Prepartaerehip relationships refier to link^ 

ingfonningapartnershf^ They may or hinder iiiq)lemenlatioii,dq>en^ 

strength ami vahie of earner ties. 

Many potential partnership sites have a history (rf rollaboration anwog sdwds and 

other oigani2ations. Few school districts in the country, for exanipte,lackties between 
sdiools and businesses thrwi^ such mechanisms as "adopt-a-scfaod" programs. 
Smilariy, many schods have had rdationsh^ with institutions of h^ 

flirou^ serving as practice teaching sites fw flie preservice program, for aanqde. 

ff earlier rdationsh^ are acknowledged and built i5K« while creating a new set 
(rfstructuresandactivities,thepa[ttiershq)canextende!ddingactivi^ ttcaninciude 
new groups, provide resources for participants to implement flie aaivities Aey desire 
next,andsup^ementeffi)rtsthatareout^owflisofAerdationdiips. Usingastrat^ 
(rfbuildingwi what exists tends to ensure some early successes. Hie eaiiy successes, 
in turn, raise confidence in tiie aMity (rf tiie partners to tadde more difficult and longer 
term projects. 

One partnership we sUuiiediUustraies bow to buUd OH 
preexistingnUaionsb^ Jteneupartnersb^ was developed 
in a context that was rich uitbiHterorg(mizaiiotuUarraft^ 
ments,inclMdii^partnersb^MmmgUtecomntmtitycoU^ 
and the vocational propvm, private businesses and the voca- 
tional program, the local employment service and private 
businesses, bealtb and human service agencies, and two local 
schools. Ihe new partnership brougbt all these relationships 
together. Ihe new relatUmdHpSybouever, involved the same 
s^memhers both to draw on their e:^>erience and avoid their 

feeling that tbeiritt$fbad been Invaded. Itenewpartmrsb^ 
alsoallocaiednsomtestotbe''old''relaikmsUpsaswUaslo 
neuones. Ihese dyads were asked to pattidpate In oddMonal 
activities with the potential for systemwlde and comitumily - 
widecbat^. Rtr all activities that Involved a pair of orga mi r a - 
tions with previous relationships and organizations new to the 

arrangement, the partners were cartful to include enough 
people so the new partlc^iants did not feel tbey were crasUi^ 

a party. 

Care must be taken so as not to ignore preexisting relationships. Onepartnership 
we studied was unsuccessM in its first year because it Med to deal Willi preexisting 

relationships. 

This partnership involved training business volunteers to 
tutor elementary school students using a particular ^^iproach. 
Tbefirst school in which the volunteer tutors were placed bad 
worked for many years with another business who s$^)plied 
fimdingfor classroom aides. The principal lilted the earlier 
ttrrm^ement,uMcb the new partnership replaced She and her 
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teachers used the new vohmteers as aideSyWbi^ 
resented. By the end of the first year, neither the Im^^ 
the school remained in the partnersh^. 

Avoid replacing siSOCCSSsivipartD^ 

Instead, figure out whe&a: the success K 
been established or die program the arrangement ^pcmsots. 

If it IS die former, the new partnersh^ should build \spon it fay induding die same 
staff jbmbodi organizations in any new adiviti^ Indiisway,dieywoQ'tfeddi^rfaced 
and create dissensicHi against die pattnershq). Inchiding staff members ^oaheady 
have a relationship aaoss organizations gives a partnersh^ Individu- 
als fix>m die oiganizatiooslmiw In many cases, some trust has devd- 
oped, and it is probably easier to devdop joint problem-sohing techniques dian in 
totally new partnerships. 

If die success of die preexisting reiadonshq) Ues in its prog^^ 
should be included in die new partnership or, if die program is inconq)iible widi its 
goals, it should build a program sqiarate from die ^ This "SQ»rate- 
program" strata may create resentment In a large OHnmunity, it's sometimes 
possible to have more dian (Mie paitoership by focusing on a diffi^^ 
a sin^e program strand, bm it is difficult in smaller towns. IfatallpossiUe,meetwidi 
members d die odier partnership (s) to devdop a plan for die new work. 

A second issue to consider is die f edings of representatives vrfio are already 
involved when adding new organizations to preedsting rdati(Hiships. We\e all had die 
experience of oxning into an (Kganization or a social setting in ^ch everybody knows 
oneanodier — exceptus. Feding like an outsider is uncomfortaWe. The "experi- 
enced** representatives have come to understand eadi odier's qui^ 
reasons die organizations are involvML The new member ctf die group has to learn it 
allquicldy. U's easy for distnist to gcow under such circumstances. Consequendy,ifa 
partnership buikls on existing rdationshqis, die new men^ 
careMy. Two or diree new organizations can be simultaneously added. Also,team 
building activities should occur widi die new group. Acknowledging die potential for a 
problem and dien addressing it dem onstrates dial die new partnership is sensitive to 
die context 

How Can a Partnership Flourish in a Difflcuit Social 
And Economic Setting? 

Demographic, social, and economic characteristics may aiea a pait^ They 
have a great impact on educational endeavors. The organization, activities, and goals of 
die pannership should reflect die needs of die community to be served 

It's important to understand die most significant problems and issues faced by die 
community in order to estaUish a partnership diat wiU improve education 
ties. In adiytion to determining die nH)stiinportant educational proUernsd^ 
economic and sodai conditions in die community, substantive needs assessment 
^ould be analyzed so die partnership fits. 

Q)nimunityarialysts can be fonnal or informal Formal analysis draws data finnn a 
number of sources. Indudediscensusinformationaboutdiesizeofdiecommunity, 
•*^'nK)graphics, and die economic status of cwnm^^ Also induded are 
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One sticces^ abroach to 
kwlvii^ racial and ethnic 
minorities was to include 
lepresentatives of commu- 
nity-based and religious 
organizations in the 
community study. Iliislaid 
the groundwork for support 
when the partnership 
b^an« 



data about the scho(^ and the numbers and characterise 
Attention should be paid to how the characteristics of the school populatioo coa^ure 
to Ae characteristics of the community. Are families with school children a small or 
large percentage the community? Aiediere more or fewer racial or ethnic minori- 
ties in the schools than there are in the community? Other data inchideeoooomic 
information about businesses, industries, housing stock, and emfdoyment 

Informal community studies also are valuable for building a partnership. The ke/ 
is to be sure that aU sectors of the conimunity are induded Hold meetings to hear 
\^ residents and employers have to say. Make sure there are meetings throughout 
the community so rq>resentatives from all areas have access. Sedc out Reviews of 
those who d(Hi't generally OMne to meetings. We found that partnerships ofganized by 
the local schools and an umbrdla business organization, sudi as tiie Chamber d 
Ccxmnerce, fi^iuentty lamented tiie lack of inv^^ 

One successful i^proacb to involving racial and ethnic 
minorities was to include representatives of comm$i$tity'based 
and religious orgimizations in the community stitdy. IhisUM 
the groundu)orlt for support when tl»epartnersb^began^ 

Although it is probably easier to devdop partnersh^)s in communities with many 
resources and hi^ levds of dvic invohement, it is possible to develi^ suooessfid 
partnerships even in areas suffering from depressed economies. Several (MI 
partnerships we studied were located in historically disadvantaged areas (Le, areas 
widi sustained patterns economic decline and evidence of die subsequent poverty 
associated with such circumstances). Partnerships in such areas are e^)ectalty 
important to devdoping programs that meet the needs d educationally disadvantage 
and (^underserved students. Unfortunately, poor economic amditions in a 
community also restrict opportunities such as workplace internships and odier 
activities that require favorable job markets. Economic distress further cuitaiis 
participation and time commitment to volunteer programs because individuals who 
mi^ have been available for volunteer work find they havL to work extra hours or a 
second job to support themsdves and their families. 

However, some parmershi^\veresuccess&d in the face dthesecoodi^ One, 
for example, relied on community-based educational organizations such as museums 
and libraries to provide the Qpes of activities diat were in other communities provided 
by volunteers. Another, ^ch included opportunities for students to experience die 
realities of the workplace, used business vohmteers at the work site as tutors. Ihe 
volunteers have become role modds. Students occasionally shadow the workers, but 
there is no Gqpedaticxitliat the time ^pent at tiie business wiU lead to a Students 
entiiusiasticalty support the program, teachers are pleased vidi the improved skills of 
students, and die business participants maintain faith that when times get better, they 
will have a pool ofworkers ready for the job. 



Partnerships can adapt to varied circumstances. 



One project exemplified such adaptation in movi9^ from 
implementation in an $ulHmsetti$fg to in^lemenlation in a 
rural school district. Ihe original design was for one busi$%ess 
partner to supply sufficient tutors to a si$9gle school. Ihetutors 
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were trained as^ a gnmp along uitbtbetead)^ 
rapport. Further, there were activities at the tvorkplace that 
si^^arted the voimtieert$$torsandprovided feedback and 
assistance. In the niraldlstrictybowevery no single business 
um large enough to si^pty sufficient tutors. Consequently ^ the 
partners worked uMf a group of businesses, noninstructional 
school personnel^ and hi^ school students as tutors. The 
support structures and activities ujereadi^ted to the new 
setting. 

In part, adapting paxtoerships to the en^ Itfor 
example, the school invohed in a partnership is in a hi^ crime area that volunteers are 
rductant to enter at ni^ it migjht be necessary to take the students to the vohmteers' 
^rk site or schedule activities for weekends. Or, it may be better for partners to 
address the problem itself than to v^ork on purely educational programs. Hie analysis 
of the community and cooversatims with pamers will fadlitate sharing ideas about 
how best to design the program to fit the circumstances. 

How Can a Partnership Cope With Limits to Action 
In One or More Participating Organizations? 

Partnerships are affected by the niles and procedures that exist mthin the partidpaling 
organizations, lliesemedianisms are outside the partnership structure. I^rtnerswho 
are obligated to go dirough bureaucratic channels outside the partnership to obtain 
approval for policy changes or program implementation essential to the partner^ 
are accountable to external audiences. These limits dten are barriers to partnership 
develq)ment However, we found Aat partners are reniarkat^tdem 
straints under which their cdleagues operate if they understand wbatconstndnts 
exist. Therefore, aQ partners shouU be encouraged to **con)e dean'' about 
under which they operate. Once the limits are kmiwu^tihe partnership can either 
design a program that can operate successfully with^ 
OHifrontingtheni 

Why is shared knouiedge of (n'gmzationdUmi^ First, we found 

when one partner didn't understand the organizational constraints under which odiers 
operated, frustratkm and increased distrust of die rdationshipresu^ Onepartner 
wiuld say, in effect, ^'We decided tfiis. Why can't you just do it^' Andtfieother 
partners would get angiy because they, too, found the situation frustrating, but expected 
understanding, not critidsni, from their colleagues. Second, understanding the limits 
provides the of^rtunity ^ partners to work together to change the organizational 
environment while addressing specific problems. Conceptually, partnerships that 
b^, for example, by focusing (Hi curriculum change and nm into problems with 
distrid and state rdesabomcurricdumwiU move to a more systeniica{^roa^ And, 
indeed, we found at least one partnership that developed shared understanding <tf the 
constraints and began to work to address the systemic reasons for them. Inanother 
case, the paitners said, in effect, "How can we hdpycm deal vvithy^ This 
built die needed o^egialsfnrit Tliird, and probab^niost important, when part^ 
ioiowthe limits on each other's activities, the program design can adjust timelines to 
accommodate them. As a result, partners won't fed something is happening 'late'' and 
•^"^ discouraged. 
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How cm tolenmce of e(Kb other's si^^ ^Vttoipaitneis 
undetstaiKi that limits east in 

pa]lner,tlieyarein(mtoleranL laeariypaitneish^meeti^ 
paitoers to reveal the oxisbraint^ ThefcAomogpcovkks 
iiifonnati(Mi about various sources of accountability. Itistobeusedasa^»iD^)oard 
for analyzing the local constraints aiKl as a source of id^ 

WbaaretbesoimxsoforgBmizati^ Erst,scho(dbureauciades 
s(«ietinies require partners to receive ap{m^ firomthe 
bureaua^c perq)edive, the niedianisn^ 

grant requirements, b some OMpartoerdiips, the time needed fiM*ap[x^ 
action d^cub. For emq^ partners could not schedde needed training in response 
toclassroofflobservati(»s. However, i^ in axitrast,tiie partnership is desi 
knowledge of die difikutty of sdieduling tndni^ 
service at ^ledfied times and kft the content open. 

In odier partnerships, the n^otiated agreement with pn)£^^ 
times and plaicxs for meetii^rebted to partnership adi^ Again, partoerdiips 
aware (tf such constraints at the outset were aUe to schedule neec^ 

Ik}r example, the director of one partn^^ 
visits to eatb participating wgn^^ He gaibered informa- 
tion am informaUy polled representatives about key iss$»es. The 
infhquentmeetif^tbenyUm^ejSfki^ 
decision items. As a result, all partners were satisfied that tbey 
ImuI input on important matters and the infrequent meeth^ of 
the groi^f were not regarded as a problem to the partnership. 

ParaUd limits exist in social service agendes and business bu^ In one 

OERI paitnershipjor em^le, the particqnting business did not 
activities because its p(^ was to diarge for particular t Inodier 
businesses, emfrioyees must ]^x]MkleaUvd Social 
sei\ice agencies frequently have constraints steomiiag fi^ 
protect the privacy of dients. 

Bureaucratic OMistraints, althou^ freqiKndy justifi^ 
limit partnership activities. Designing partzMsrship activities to q[)era^ 
constraints is one way to address die {HDoUeuL Or, as did some partnerships, 
constniints may be challenged strat^cally. 

One partnership sponsored an alternative scbool for bigb 
school dropouts and runaway youth. By comb ining the influ- 
enceofcommltted scbool st^, social service agemy 
businesses, and others in the community, the partnership 
gained scbool ^stemagirtement to adjustments In the atten- 
dance lequirements. Another p a rtner s hip convinced a business 
topnwldematcbedreleasetlmesovolnnteersdidnotuset^ 
vacation and personal leave botirs to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

trlease time because the partners demomstnOed that the tmin- 
ing tPouUbave immediate positive effects on the volunteers in 
titeir supervisory roles. 
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The limits should not be accepted as pennanent, but neither should a partnership 
be designed that pretends OHistraints do not exist Also, it should not be assumed that 
aUaax)untabilitymedianismsarebadorshoddbeabdished During the fanning 
process, potential pamers should talk about the limits in their or^^ 
devdopstrat^es for addressing thent OpmandbcmestcommmicatimyWs^ 
about difficult matters, makes it easier to deal 
dieir existence, which inevitably leads to firustrali(xi and frequency to distrust 

Any paitner can encourage qpexmess by modding die bdiavio Ask CHie another 
about constraints that ms^ get in the of particular adivM 
considers sponsoring. Ifsomeparlneisarenotqpenaboutdieiraxistraintsand 
atten^ts to get diem to be honest don't succeed, the partnership is domied 

What Approaches Work for Deciding on the Content 
Of Partnership Activities? 

SuccessM partnerships begin widi s(mie general, and shared, se^ 

problem. At this point the proWem is defined very broadly. To focus partnership 

activities, potentisd partners identify die prevalent needs at the community, region, or 

district in which they fimdion. Sudi substantive needs assessments can be formal or 

informal They can invc^origM data coQectiondut>u^ communis 

focus groups, or they can rdy on aheady existing data, including naticxial r^its and 

informati(Hi about student adiievement and postseoHidaiy success. 

The partnerships carried out formal assessments. These inchided examination of 
national researdi m middle school students* loss of interest in madi and science and a 
study commissioned by the Chamber di Onnmerce identifying deficiencies in die local 
education that hankered econmnicdevdopment Partnerships also used less formal 
metfiods , such as meetings between die sdiod superintendent and representatives of 
scientific industries, hearings hdd by community-based organizations, and the advo- 
cacy of a business leader ^ brou^ his OHicems to a variety d oiganizaticms. 

In principle, needs assessments are used to identify the key substantive issues for 
the partnersh^ to address. And, indeed, successful partnerships tend to address 
critical needs. However, moving from fee needs assessment to program devd^raient 
requires pulling together all die informatkxi about the OMnmunity discussed previousfy. 
Partners should work togedier as potential participants to design a program diat will 
bodi meet die substantive needs identified throu^ the local needs assessment and be 
successful in the local oxitext 

Some OEBI-fiinded partnerships, for example, decided to inq)lement small 
programs, which they felt would not demand more of participating oi^anizations than 
they were aUe to gjn«, while odiersenoHiqMSsedmuU^ Iliegeneral 
problem <A preparing students for the woriqriace traaslated in some {daces to small- 
scale mentorship and j ob-shadowing programs and in odiers into systemwide efforts to 
reform curriculum and instruction and integrate technical and general education. 
Smilarfy, efforts to integrate techncdogy into classrooms r^ 
adding a grade or subject area each year, to schodwide projects diat included multiple 
curriculum areas. Success depends on the fit (tf die activities to the community. 

In moving from the general needs to specific activities, if s impoitant to keep clear 
about the reason fcM* the activities 'n>ere can seem to be a iMg leap between such needs 
as 'to prepare students for the 2b century workplace" and a job-sh^iowing program. 
"^O' '[)ants,induding students and their parents, shodd receive irf^ 
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Ideally, educational part- 
nerships reflect consensus 
about die nature of die 
problem and die needs of 
youdi in die community. 
We found some educational 
partnership programs as 
much driven by die needs 
and interests <^ die busi- 
ness partner or institudon 
of hitler education as by 
the needs of the students. 
When those needs and 
sdiool needs arindded, die 
partnership was almost 
guaranteed success. 



e3q[danation that links die activities to die bi^ This is an undedying purpose of 
die postformatioa conversations vve recommended eariier. 

Ideally, educational partnerships reflect consensus about die nature of die 
problem and die needs of youdi in die community. We found some educaticnal 
paitnershq) pn)grams as nmdi driven by die needs and interests (tf 
partner or institution of higjbereducaticm as by die needs of die s^ ^liendiose 
needs and school needs coincided, die partnership was almost guaranteed success. 

Far example, a health careers program teas implemented at 
a sUe where ime of OieprkKtpal partners was a ho^U^ 
didnot have sufficientmtmbersof health ca^ The 
program served students camprehensivefyf offering counseling 
(mrequiredh^bsdH)olcomsewarkjgtt^^eake^ 
hospital, and volunteer opportunities. Although school person- 
nel mity not have identified the need to devel^ health prof e^^ 
sianals, they did identi^ the need to provide students with 
career opportunities. Consequently, both partners and partici- 
pants a^eed that the project is addressing a critical need. 
Given the economic conditions in the community, local students 
would have few chatwes of suaxeding without external Mtia- 
lives like those of the Educational Partnerships Program. 

Less happy stories come when partners in die business or hi^er education 
communities identified a problem diat school peq)le did not believe existed 

One example comes from an economically depressed com- 
munity in which a key business person and the local university 
begmapartnersbipthatfocusedondeveU^^akindergiarten 
through 12th grade 'IHgh-tech*' instructional environment. 
School people resisted the reforms, and little progress was 
made. Does this mean that partnerships can never address 
prcMems identified outside the schools? Clearfynot. ButU 
does mean that needs assessments should gather information 
about how the program will be received in the schools, and (he 
partnership should use that information to design the 
postformation communication and the type and amoimt of 
assistance given within the schools. 

Why is Evaluation Important? 

Evaluation matters because partnership design is not enou^. Partnerships are unlikdy 
to be perfect at die start De^ite die best efforts at evenness, for example, a participant 
may not share infonnati(xiatWc(Histraints. Desigps also may M because circum- 
stances change (e.g, die local branch of a key partner re^KMidii^ to changed pdides 
dfdie national company). Or die needs assessment may have unwitting o^eriook^ 
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some information. Whatever the reason, partners^ 

c(Hitinuous[ym(Hiitor and reassess dieirdfe^^ Evahiati(m serves to provide 

information to partners that facilitates such OHitinuous assessment 

Manypec^leandoiganizatifxistrjrtoavddpnMen^ Inaxitrast,success&il 
partnershq)s are "problem finders/' Ihatis^dieyomstantiysedcinformationthat 
allows eari^ identification of potential problems and take action immediatdy to address 
diose problems. Evahiaticm in this li^ is a management tool 

HowshauUevabuOimbeccmie^ At the start, partnershq)S should 
establish evaluation systems. Ilie systems shouUindudeinfonnaticm about the 
numbers (tf participants. It also should seek reg^ feedback about die perceived 
value of the program. 

One partnership that spmsaredvisUingsc^^ 
classrooms^forextm^le, sent teachers who used tipesen^^ 
eval$mHmf(mni^ier each scientists visit. Teachers reported 
that the level and tone of tife scientists' presentoHotts fre- 
quentfyivereim^jpropriatefor the grade level visited. The 
partners $ised the information to devek^p^'coaching^ session 
with the scientists — ivben the scientist is contacted^ a partner- 
ship staff member iv(nhs with her or him to deveU^ the presen- 
tation. Over time, the partnership has developed a data base of 
scientists and topics that allows efficient matching of the 
person and the class. Without the feedback, the partnersh^ 
would have been left wondering wby teachers were not asking 
scietttists to visit. With feedback, an activity that was fatting 
bas become a success. 



Many people and Qf^miza- 
tioos try to avoid proUems. 
In contrast, suooesfifiil 
partnorsh^ are ""problem 
finders.'' That Is, they 
constantly seek informatioo 
that allows early identifica- 
tion of potential problems 
and take action immediatdy 
to address those proUems. 
Evaluation in this lig^t is a 
mam^ementtooL 



Seek feedback about the partnership oiganization and how partners fed about die 
rdationships that are devdopii^ as wdl as about specific activities. Whilefeedback 
about activities may be collected by partners themsdves, generally feedback about die 
paitnership itself should either be part of r^ular public meetings or be collected by a 
neutral party. Some partnerships use bodipnx:edures,aiaking analyst 
ship a periodic agenda item that indudes an external evaluation d partners' concerns 
and positive feelings. 

A process should be inq)iemented in v^ch the in^HKt dt die partnership can be 
assessed ThetimingofdatacoUecti(mandr^rtingwidir^anitoimpact\^ 
depending on die activity. Some activities are designed to have fairly quick impact; 
odiers, such as programs to increase en^loyability or kno«4e(^ ofmatfi and sdence, 
require more time. Partners need to be carefid to assess impact at die apprt^riate 
time. However, prq)aitnersbip data shodd be coUected at d^ 
be agreement as to the evaluation purpose and design. Outcome indk:ators should be 
decided on eariy, and die data colledicm schedule widdy shared so diere are no 
surprises to partners. Information about impact can be used to generate additional 
external fiinding by dem(Mistrating die success of die paitnership to odiers. 

Who should perf(mn the evcduation The ^valuator can come from a partner 
oiganization as an in-kind contribution of one partner or can be hired on contract 

If die evaluation is an in-kind contribution, odier partners may distrust die 
objectivity (rf die work. Also, die evduationm^t be an add^m to existing duties. 
Ha^wpt, partners arc assured diat die ' *dwiated' ' evaluator is loyal to a partner and 
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has some stake in the partoership's success, \irithacoiUributedevahiatar,flieex^^ 
job desoipticm and poformance evaluatiwi criteria should be modified to indude the 
assignment to the partnership. 

Contracted equators have die advantage d a{^earing to be oi^edne and not 
associated with any single partner. The disadvantage (fusing these coDtract(»s is that 
diey arc less likdy to have a commitment to the paitneis^ 
success. The contrart may be one <rf many they are pursuing, and if if s not 
it need not be— they may not be availaWe to provide re^ 
Frequent iq)oitii^ dates shodd be built in to any evaluation contract RqN)i1scanbe 
in die fDnn of memos (Mr reports at partnership nieetings, bmtl^ 
larfy. One OERI partnership gained much insi^ from "aM d rntial memos" prepared 
by the evahiator whenever important problems arose. 

Perhaps die most inq)Ortam message conveyed to die evaluator is to 
feedback about die partnership. Ihe importance (tf die evahiatioQ in findoigproUe^ 
needs to be emi^usized so die partnership can deal wididienu And, ^iien reports 
come in, use the opportunity to consider needed diai^ in die prog)^ 

partner^p. 

In tills section we have argued diatsuccessfiU partnerships do ^ In 
die early stages, potential partners must engage in a toug^-in&K^ 
die local context The context includes existing rdalionships, die residue (rfpast efforts 
at innovation, die sodal and economic characteristics of die communis, and con* 
straints under \^iiich partners operate. Ttie analysis and an assessment of die substan- 
tive needs of die cooomunity sen«d shodd be used to design the pu 

However, because circumstances and contexts change and because some tilings 
work and odiers do not, tiie partnership shodd pm in place an evahiation sys^ 
continuously replicates tiie original amtiysis. The system also should odlect informa- 
tion about progress and feelings. Finally, die evaluation design should inchidemediods 
(tf assessing the inq)act die partnershq). 
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SECTION V 



WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THINGS GO WRONG? 



Successfiil partnerships acknowledge and confinmt problems, using them as 
the opportunity to bidld rdatkmsh^ among par^ 

One reason we can't give a checldist for starting a partnershq) in a way diat 
guarantees success is that diere are sure to be unanli^^ Even good 

plans are chaUeQged by uno^ectedpersonnd changes aiKlI^ Whendiese 
problems arise eariy in the h^ry of die partners^ 
anoperalion. lliegoodnewsisdiatsucoessMydeiiUi^w^^ 
paitnershq) beyond 1^ seemed possible. 

Most partnershq £ice diaOoiges in ^ 
meet diem while odKTS are not The diflbme, we found, lies not in die difficulty of 
die proUem, but in die s^roadb to solving it A number of partnershq we studied 
e3q)eriencednu4orpers(MUid changes or Tbe 
process used to r^lace die peofde or organizations ^o left actually slrengdiened die 
partnership in two cases. In addition, almost aU partnerships su£b^ 
econcHiuc downturn. Sonies^roadied budget cuts produdivi^odie^ 

How Can Negative Effects of Personnel Changes 
Be Lessened? 

Loss of key personnel or partic^aling organizations is likely to have a n^ative effect on 
partnerships whenever tl]^ occur. When diey happen before die partnership has 
gelled and adivities are under way, diey can deva^ die enterprise Pers(Hmd change 
can happen for two reas(xis. First, diere may be changes beyond die control of die 
partnership, including deadi, unexpected career qiportunities, and economic prob- 
lems. Second, die partners may make a mistake and hire individuals \riK^ 
perform. Wesawexanq)lesofbodikindsofpn)Uems. 

Howcanpcainersbipsa^un^ 
control^ When key persoind leave for reascxis beyond partn^ 
opportunity to cement partnershq) rdations. Suchpers(xmddiangesareunIikidyto 
re^ in lots (tfUaming among partners so die posttion sh^ 
possible. The parmersh^ steering committee or board of directors can genera 
process diat has die partnershq) acting in concert Subcommittees shouki be ap- 
pointed for each task, widi all organizations represented, radier dian, for exmpk, 
dividing tasks anxxig oiganizations, widi one re^)onsible for recruitment, another for 
screening. In diis way, partners wiUw^^ on a comnm task and buikl die relati 
white simultaneously serving die proi^ d^ 

We recommend diis approach because d die contrasting experience of how two 
partnerships dealt widi die proUem of personnel loss. 

One experienced nmUlpU losses Ommgbtbe A 
superintendent, who initiated the partnership; the bankruptcy 
oftbekeyb§ssinessimfolved;amltbedecisiomofa^ 
MtUUoroftbepartnersUp,$U»a^ 
4md project m0m^, to mcoeptim overseas position, tnam- 
oUm^.tbest^er intt md ent retired m9d the k^stt^member who 
c D partnersbip left to join bimima private amsulting 



One reason we cant give a 
checklist for sttotii^ a 
partoershi^ in awi^lhat 
guarantees soooess is that 
there are sore Id be unan- 
ticipated proUems. Even 
good |riaos are challenged 
byunesqpectedperMond 
changes and loss of funds. 
When these probkms arise 
early in the history the 
partnershq they present 
rn^w dtaDcflges to an 
operafion. Hie good news is 
that suooessfiiUydealii^ with 
them stm^ltfaens the 
partnershq beyond what 
seemed possiMe. 
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The contrast of how each partnership dealt with the losses illustrates diierences 



Ihe first partnership, which lost most of its leadership, 
tnaintait$ed the partnership platmittg committee it bad estab- 
lished prior to forming the partnership. Its structure, althot^h 
notitsmembe/ship,remainedstaUe. Further, both school 
district and universuy staff members were replaced on the 
committee. The commitment to usit^ partnership resources to 
serve students remained strong. R^lacementofkeyprqfea 
staff, recruitment of new business partners, and subsequent 
revision of partnership goals were addressed through the 
committee and in the partner organizatiotts. ThepUmniHg 
committee actively recruUednew business partners. Issuesof 
prognmifocus were resolved by groups of partic^ants, with 
schoolpersonnelpbryii^aparticulartystrongrole. AWtongft 
the vision has shifted, and is more in line with already in^- 
mented district activities, the commitment to partnership has 

not changed. 

We referred to this project as a "Phoenix " project because it seems to have risen 
from ashes — ^allhou^ in somewhat altered form. 

In contrast, the other partnersb^ was very slow to address 
the problems. In the absence of the supeHntendent, an assis- 
tant superintendent was assigned partnership responstbOity. 
She did not orgmixe the partnersh^ planning committee 
because the school board was reUictant to move forward unM a 
new superintendent was hired. Jhe board believed the new 
st^erMendent should sbt^ the program, which meant that he 
or she should bite a prof ect manager. Although the partnersh^ 
gnmt was received in September, Otere was no partnership 
activity untU January. The business representatives who had 
committed themselves to the partnership remained si^portive, 
but, when calledupon to inclement proposed activities, were 
reluctant to do so. It seems they lost the vision durii^ the loi^ 
U^inaction. 

Despite the lost year, however, the new project director was 
able to generate sufficient support to begin activities. 

Althou^ it is too early to tdl whether the original vision can be retrieved, the 
projea demonstrates an importam £act— -even problems that seem devasta^ 

successfully addressed. 

The two exanqrfes teach the following lessons. Krst, partnerships can weather 
their proWems if die partnership remains active. Ahhou^ both partners faced rauhiirfe 
problems, the messs^ in one was that the partnerdiip was a viable entity. Intheother, 
the message was that the partnership was an ann of the school district Ixwsof 
business commitment was, Aerefore, not unexpected, SecorKi,evenwhentfiereisno 



noemopim 
amcAmiua. 

PMmRSHIPS 



between successfully addressing problems and failing to do so. 
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one with tfie tide of partnexdnp manager (or project director) , swneone must attend to 
nurturing rdalionshqw. In the "Pfaoenijc" prqect, flie problems became part of die 
coroersatiwianKMigpartneishq) participants. In the ciher, all issues were posqxmed 
until a future date. Third, Ae planning group in die fucstexanqdededded to participate 
insomeschool'basedadiritiesalreadyuQder'way. This kqit die partnership in die 
puWiceye. In contrast, four mondis(rf inactivity in die second district aflowed potent 
participants to forget dieir commitments, and diere was no vdiide for reminding diem. 

What bt^ppens when pmomdcbattges result from mistahes in hiring? In tiiis 
case,dieproblemisgreaterdianifdiepersoQsin^lymoved(Mi. There vvill be anger 
and blaming among partners. Partners shodd analyze why tiiere was a mistake: Was 
die proWem in die job description? In die search procedures? In the interview 
process? Svvift movement from blaming to analysis is urged, along \vidiiny^ 
partners in die analysis. The goal is to recommend a procedure diat will remedy 
ptoUems and ensure success. The procedure should be accepted by all partners and 
then implemented. 

Al^g^ our recommendations will lead to a longer timdine for replacing die staff 
member, die sacrifice is worthwhile as ju^ed by die success <rf one OERI partnership. 

btU,astafftnembern^^onsibUforc(mying<mtac^ 
partnersb^ activity presented problems. His obstructionist 
ottUudeandirr^julwrpetformMtceledibeovers^ 
toaskforblsreslgnatUm. AMhm^ partners recognized the 
diffieuUies created iy the belMivicr,tbeydidmtta^ 
to handle the sUuattoM,pa$Hc$ilarly because the individual bad 
beetittcommendedbyapartner. Jie request far bis reslffui- 
timavatedsomefrktionamongpartners, Houever, partners 
viewed the process of seardiittgfor a replacement as an oppor- 
tunity to relieve same of ti>e tensions. Iheysawtbeseardtasa 
chance to develop a prMenhsolvb^ process for the partner- 
ship. Partners coUaborattvefy decided i^on the membership of 
the search committee and the procedures for searching and 
screenit^. Perhaps most tmporPrnt^Ote partner most closely 
allied with the former employee servedon the committee. The 
procedures caUedfor unanimous agreement on the replace- 
ment. Several posting^ were required before the position was 
filled by someone all parties could agree iqum, but consensus 
was considered so important that it outiveig^ inconvenience 
caused by the delay. In the process, all partners focused their 
expectations, came to understand their differingperspectives, 
and develi^ a modelfor solving other problems. The posi- 
tion is nowfilled by someone who is carrying out activities to 
everyone's satisfaction, and project objectives are being met. 

The lesson from diis example is dear Fadng a problem is good for die partner- 
sh^, even if it creates tensions. Tensions addressed direcdy,widiin die struc&ire of die 
partnership, advance die pn)blem-s<Aiing processes and provide opportunities for 
opposing viewpoints to be expressed and resoh«ed. In diis case, it probaWy would have 
been more efficient to ^ote what seemed to be a minority viewpcrint diat supported 
*^^*-Tninatedemirfoyee. Indusion, however, led to hiring an appropriate person, 
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Other partnersliips elimi- 
nated or diminished com- 
ponents without the back- 
lash experienced in the two 
dtedexan^les. Nosuocess- 
fid partnerships however, 
eliminated assistance at the 
adivitylevdL Wididiat 
exception, die issue was not 
sio much that acdvides were 
eliminated or reduced, but 
how the dedsim was made. 
Partners diouldnt be 
allowed to decide unilater- 
ally what to eliminate or 
decrease. Rather, the 
decision about how to deal 
with die decrease in fiinds is 
a collective one. 



albeit later than anticipated, more iniqpoitant for greater commitment from a once- 
disgnmded partner. 

How Can Partnerships Survive tiie Loss of Funds? 

Psa]lnetshq)s need funds to operate. The fiinds can be in the form <tf donated time or 
direct cash payments. Ibe partnerships we studied aU received federal &mds as wdl as 
cash and/or time from paitners. As the federal contributim declined, as planned, 
partnerships acconmxlated the diange in bodi produdi^ 
Bdow we discuss successM ways to address the problem because even noo^ 
funded paztnerships are likdy to experience fun^g problems alrag the way. 

loss (tffimds,f(M-\^4iatever reason, means k)^ Partoersh^s should 

plan activities so some can be inoved fi:om the paitn^^ 
budgets. Also, multi{de sources (tf funds should be soi^t so the loss 
isn't devastating. It de^teaU efforts, fimds are lost, there are wsqsc^ dealing with tf^ 
loss. S(»ne(tf these ways are better than odiers. 

The least productive way to deal with loss of funds was exemplified by two 
projects, both of \^ch eliminated or decreased aset of activities. 

Inaf$ecasef$miversitysi^ipartforas$ist^^ 
they chatted their instmctional approaches imdinc^^ 
technology was lessened. In the other, a curriculum develop- 
ment component was eliminated, Bc4h decisions left school' 
based partidpatUs, and the partner representing themydts- 
mayed And, the dedsians bad a negative effect on implementa- 
tion. 

Technical assistance is important to implementation. Peifaaps more important, the 
paitidpatingteadiers had requested mof^ assistance, and Asense 
of betiayai resulted. 

Ihe dedsim to drop the curriculum devdcqxnent component had less effect m 
program inqtenentation but also was made unilateralty. The partner \^ was 
siq)posed to devek)p curriculum was not really prepared to do so. Ihedeoeasein 
funds provided a reason for diminating the axiq)onent, \^ 
more changes widiin the partner oiganization than it was prq)a^ The 
sdiod distrid partner read the elimination as the partnershq^ 
but not to other partners. 

Other parti^rships eliminated or diminished components without the baddash 
experienced in the two dted examines. No successful partnership, however, diminated 
assistance at the activity level With that exception, die issue was not so much that 
activities were eliminated or reduced, but hew the decision was made Partners 
shouldn't be aUowed to dedde unilaterally what to eliminate or decrease RaAer,the 
decision about how to deal widi the decrease in hinds is a col^^ 



One partnership, aimed at changing curriculum and 
instrucOan through the appUcaiian of technology, originally 
planned to implement the i^iproachfy adding a 
eadb year and having teachers help teachers. Bytheendofthe 
first year, the teachers requested more assistance. Ihepartner- 
ship was mtable tojund more assistance, and, indeed, faced 
decreasing the amotmt of assistance that would be made 
available. Discussion among tife partners led them to decide to 
slow down the development process. Each teacher could, there- 
fore, receive more assistance as requested, but fewer teachers 
would be involved. 



Assistance is, d course, an issue, but more impoitant is that the decision was not 
unilateral and took die fedings (Spanners into account 

All paitnershipsconfinont problems. Paiticulariy in the early days of partnership 
activity, some problems are difficult challenges. How the diallenges are dealt widi as 
the partnership begins sets die \oae for &iture endeavors. 

Two aj^roaches to problems chanuSerizesuccessM partner First, 
confctmt problems. Do not avoid diem. Second, use die problem-sohing process to 
create greater understanding and trust am(xig partners. Few decisions are unilateral, 
and when diey are, when solo adion is imperatWe, take care to check out 
widiodier partners. Identify diosenH)st likely to oppose a partiailardedsim 
include diem in die process so dedsicxis ei^der suj^rt from all participating 
oiganizations. Finally, pay attention to bodi process and content and be wilM 
sacrifice "efficiency'' for building die partnership. 



Two ^^pproadies to prob- 
lems cfaaracteriu suocessfid 
{Ktrtoersbips. First, confiroot 
proUems. Do not avoid 
them. Second, use Ae 
problem-sotving process to 
create greater understand* 
ing and trust among 
partners. 
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SECTION VI 



WILL THE EFFORT BE WORTHWHILE? 



SuccessM partnefships advance educational iaqproveaient and create 
importunities for partic^ants to grow. 

We have argued in this guide that paitnerships arc not the ai^ 
educational problem and concent Even whaitiiey arc appropriate, they require lots 
ofworic At the start, the effort may seem difficuU than the yidi but \^ 
effedivety, we bdieve partnerships are a msqor force for reforming education and 
providing participants with opportunities for prrfessional growth. 

Partnerships, by linking schools with odier organizations, g|ve students q)portuni'- 
ties that they otherwise would not have. For students in schod-to-woric transition 
programs, the chance to shadow a worker or have an intenishi^ can ma^ 
subjects meaningful To many people, math is more interesting when apjdied in a 
manufacturing problem than it is in the classroom, and the increased interest results in 
greater motivation and learning. When schools are linked with sodai service agencies 
in a partnership, students and their knibes are able to benefit grea^ And partner- 
ships tfiat provide resources to transform the classroom so it encourages student 
intdlectual and social develq)ment have had pntfound effects on bodi teachers and 
students. 

The oRwrtunities for professional growth are great, too. We've met teachers who 
say, "I can never work the old way again," and business representatives Miio believe 
their participation in partnership activities made diem better sup Oneeven 
said she'd quit her job if the o^ttunity to work in schools went a^'ay. 

Those success stories demonstrate die potential value of partnerships. They also 
provide motivation to woric througji problems. No one can determine whedier a 
partnership is appropriate for a given setting excqHtfiose people in the settm Noone 
can determine whether the problems are worthwMe except the people who experi- 
ence diem. 

We end with the following messs^es: 

lliere is no sin^e partnersh^ structure nor are tliere particular goals 
associated with suG^ssM educatiMai partnerships, but litere 
ing examples. Structure and goals must fit the context Informadon must 
be openly shared to ensure that tliey do. 

Every individual, organization, and partnersh^ faces problems and 
makes mistalces. llie way in wfaiditiiese problems and mistakes are dealt 
with is more important than ^iliat tliey arc. 

Partnerships can enhance educational opportunities for students and 
provide teachers and business representatives with die chance to grow. The 
challenges are stimulating and the outcomes rewarding. 



The (^portunides iw 
profe^kMul growth are 
great,too. We\emet 
teachers 1^ say, ""I can 
never work the way 
s^^am," and bosiiiess repre- 
sentatives who bdieve Aeir 
participation in partnersh^ 
activities made them better 
supervisors. One even said 
she'd quit her job if the 
o^ortunity to work in 
spools went away« 



There is no sing^ partner- 
^p structure nor are there 
particular goals associated 
widi succe^fid educational 
partnersh^ Structure 
and goals must fit the 
context Information must 
be openly shared to ensure 
that they do. 

Every individual, organiza- 
tion, and partnership &oes 
problems and makes 
mistsdces. Ihewayinwhkh 
these problems and mis- 
takes are deak with is 
more important than 
what they are. 
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Appendix 



Educational Partnerships Program Directory 

MiteGumbteton 

Project A.VA I.L 
Anchorage School District 
425 C Street 
Anchorage, AK 99501 
(907)276-2557 
FAX 258-0527 

Victor Rubin 

Partnerships for Educational Excellence in the 

Oakland Public Schools 
University of California at Berkeley 
Forum c/olURD 
316 Wurster Hall 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
(510)643-9103 
FAX 642-0908 

Lynna Vaughan 

Project C.HAM.P.S. 

Napa Valley Unified School District 

2524 Jefferson Street 

Napa. CA 94558 

(707)253-3506 

FAX 253-3855 

Dave Balnis/Aian Weisberg 

Pasadena Graphic Arts Academy Expansion and 

Demonstration Project 
Pasadena Unified School District 
351 South Hudson Avenue 
Pasadena, CA91109 
(818) 568-4517; (916) 265-5671 
FAX (818) 795-1191; (916) 265-3271 

Deborah Ahmrez-Rodriguaz 

Center for Collaborative Change 
1351 42nd Avenue 
San Francisco. CA 94122 
(415) 681-0142 
FAX 564-8016 

Laurel Adier 

Los Angeles Area Business/Education Partnership 

Cooperative 
East San Gabriel Valley Regional Occupational 

Program 
1024 West Wori<man Avenue 
West Covina,CA 91790 
(818)960-3625 
FAX 814-8910 

Jamas Hubbard 

The Visiting Scientists Program 
Colorado Alliance for Science 
University of Colorado 
Campus Box 456 
Boulder, CO 80309-0456 
O 192-6392 
EKLC >2-5105 



Michael A. Gallo 

Improving Academic Instruction Through 

Comprehensive Collaboration 
Florida intrtitute of Technology 
150 West University Boulevard 
Meiboume, FL 32901 
(407) 768-8000 ext. 7551 
FAX 984-8461 

Pete Kreis 

Taylor Compact Partnership 

Florida Department of Education 

Office of Business & Citizen Partnerships 

126 Florida Education Center 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 

(904) 488-8385 

FAX 487-1 889 

Jerri Norris Brooks 

Corporate Coaches for Career Development 

Georgia Business Forum, Inc. 

84 Peachtree Street NW - Suite 404 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

(404) 659-7635 

FAX 659-9998 

Linda Griffith 

Math/Science/Technoiogy Network 
Jefferson County Public Schools 
P.O. Box 34020 
Louisville, KY 40232-4020 
(502) 473-3000 
FAX 473-3634 
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